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HEN THE PRESIDENT vetoed the Wool Bill on 
August 17, 1911, he not only killed the hope of down- 
ward revision during that special session of Congress, 
but, in the eyes of a host of observers, he seriously imperiled 
his own chances for a second four years in the White House. 
Now he recommends, on the basis of his Tariff Board’s unani- 
mous report, that Congress proceed to a consideration of the 
wool schedule ‘‘with a view to its revision and a general reduc- 
tion of its rates.’’ This means, in the opinion of many mem- 
bers of Congress, Washington correspondents, and newspaper 
editors, that before this session adjourns, certain schedules of 
the Payne Tariff will suffer drastic revision. At least, they 
are ‘‘convineced,”’ with the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), 
that Schedule K will be revised. And, observes the Boston 
Journal (Ind.), ‘‘it will not be a question of upward or down- 
ward, but how much downward.”’ Both parties, we learn, are 
_to draft wool bills, the exceedingly voluminous report of the 
Board is to be printed in full, so that the wayfaring Congress- 
man need not err in his statistics, and soon the tariff debates 
will again be in full swing. ‘‘It will be a long time before 
Schedule K will be O. K.,” suggests a witty New York para- 
grapher, but more optimistic gatherers of news at the capital 
hint at the passage of a new wool bill no later than February. 
-It is ‘‘the doom of Schedule K,’’ exclaims the Boston Transcript, 
(Ind. Rep.), but whether Mr. Taft’s political position is im- 
proved by his message, is a puzzle beyond the skill of most of 
our editors. 

The creation of the Tariff Board was in a large measure at- 
tributed to the desire to ‘‘take the tariff out of polities.” But, 
declares the New York World, by vetoing the Wool Bill last 
summer and now placing his Tariff Board report in the hands 
of a Congress that is “‘inevitably playing politics on the eve 
of a national campaign,’ Mr. Taft has simply thrown the 
tariff into the political whirlpool. As The World sees it: 


“On .the plea that he favored a philosophic, scientific tariff 
he has created a situation where nothing is more improbable. 
He deliberately denied the country relief from unjust taxation 
when it was in his power to grant it, and all for the purpose of 
asking Congress for a similar reduction of the tariff at a mo- 
ment when every public question is complicated by campaign 
considerations. And this conduct Mr. Taft based on the high 


ground of the necessity of ‘proceeding prudently.’ ”’ 


But the censure of this Democratic journal is hardly less com- 
plimentary to the President than the pity of the Progressive 


SCHEDULE K IN THE LIGHT OF REASON 


Republican New York Press, which asserts that with this weol- 
tariff message he ‘‘drives one more nail into his political coffin.” 
The Press thinks that*he has alienated tariff reformers by his 
delay and by his insistence upon the principle of protection, 
while, on the other hand, ‘‘every voter directly or indirectly 
interested in the sheep-raising and American wool industry will 
be implacably set against Presidext. Taft as only looking for 
his opportunity to strike it a fatal blow.” Thus it is again 
demonstrated, we are told, that ‘‘while the President repeatedly 
fails to win new supporters with any program he puts forth, he 
has a veritable genius for driving away from him those sup- 
porters that were his by party inheritance.” 

In the message which arouses all this discussion the President 
cites the statistics gathered by his Tariff Board to show (1) that 
“the existing duties on many classes of wool and wool manu- 
factures are prohibitory, and greatly in excess of the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad,’”’ and therefore “keep 
out of the United States entirely wools of finer qualities: which, 
if imported, might be used to displace the cheap substitutes now 
employed’’; (2) that American manufacturers do not take full 
advantage of this situation, since ‘the prices of domestic fab- 
ries are not raised by the full amount of duty’’; and (3) that in 
the woolen industry the cost of manufacturing in this country is 


about twice as much as elsewhere. To quote more fully: 


“The findings show that the duties which run to such high 
ad valorem equivalents are prohibitory, since the goods are not 
imported, but that the prices of domestic faorics are not raised by 
the full amount of duty. On a set of one-yard samples of six- 
teen English fabries, which are completely excluded by the pres- 
ent tariff rates, it was found that the total foreign value was 
$41.84; the duties which would have been assessed had these 
fabrics been imported, $76.90; the foreign value plus the amount 
‘of the duty, $118.74; or a nominal duty of 183 per cent. In 
fact, however, practically identical fabrics of domestic make 
sold at the same time at $69.75, showing an enhanced price over 
the foreign market value of but 67 per cent. 

‘“Altho these duties do not increase prices of domestie goods 
by anything like their full amount, it is none the less true that 
such prohibitive duties eliminate the possibility of foreign com- 
petition, even in time of scarcity; that they form a temptation 
to monopoly and conspiracies to control domestic prices; that 
they are much in excess of the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad, and that they should be reduced to a point 
which accords with this principle.” 


And again: 


‘The findings show that the cost of turning wool into yarn in 
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this country is about double that in the leading competing 
country, and that the cost of turning yarn into cloth is somewhat 
more than double. Under the protective policy a great indus- 
try, involving the welfare of hundreds of thousands of people, 
has been established, despite these handicaps. 

“In recommending revision and reduction I therefore urge 
that action be taken with these facts in mind, to the end 
that an important and established industry may not be 
jeopardized....... 

“The findings of fact by the Board show ample reason for the 
revision downward of Schedule K in accord with the protective 
principle, and present the data 
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tial veto.’’ ‘The Board’s report and President Taft’s mcssage 
point the way to a rational revision of the wool schedule,” says 
the New York Tribune (Rep.), and in the Baltimore News (Ind.) 
we read: 


“Tf Congress will avail itself of the findings, we can get what 
we have never before had—a scientific wool tariff. Despite 
every discouragement, the Tariff Board has made good. It is 
now up to Congress to do the same.”’ 


The towering achievement of this Administration, declares 
the Boston Transcript (Ind. 





as to relative costs and prices 
from which may be determined 
what rates will fairly equalize 
the difference in production 
costs. I recommend that such 
revision be proceeded with at 
onee. 

Among the great mass of facts 
and statistics presented in the 
Tariff Board’s exhaustive report 
we find a computation of the 
cost of a suit of clothes from the 
back of a sheep to the back of 
a man, with the profits accruing 
at each step. As fairly repre- 
sentative of the clothes worn by 
the average American the Board 
takes a suit wholesaling at 
$16.50 and retailing at $23. We 
learn that— 

“The farmer receives for the 
wool in such a suit $2.23, and his 








‘ Rep.), will be found to be the 
Tariff Board appointed by Pres- 


ident Taft. Of the Board’s re- 
port it goes on to say: 
“This report is not only 


epochal in that it isa new method 
of tariff-making, but also the 
first blow at Schedule K. Justly 
or unjustly, the people of the 
United States have attacked 
from time immemorial the wool 
schedule as the crowning achieve- 
ment of high protective wrong- 
doing. They have asserted and 
believed that a tax put on blan- 
kets and other wool materials has 
been a direct tax upon the poor 
and the common people. Against 
this assault Schedule K has con- 
tinued obdurate until to-day. 
For good or ill that schedule 
must be lowered. Altho the 
Zé people may feel that the amount 
=. oye eee | of reduction indicated by the 








profit is 68 cents; the manufac- 
turer of cloth receives for his 
product $4.78, and his profit is 
23 cents; the wholesale clothing 
dealer receives for his product $16.50, and his profit is $2.18; the 
retail clothing dealer receives $23, and his profit is $6.50. The 
figures are aggregate.” 


According to the earliest report from the Washington corre- 
spondents, the message advocating a downward revision of 
Schedule K was greeted with greater unanimity in the Repub- 
lican party than any other act of the President since the be- 
ginning of his administration. ‘‘At last the Republican in- 
surgents have found something in which they are willing to 
support Mr. Taft and the standpat element in the party is 
ready to accept the downward revision as inevitable,’”’ we read 
in a dispatch to the New York Sun (Ind.); and leading Demo- 
erats were quoted as finding in the message and the report a jus- 
tification of their wool bill which President Taft vetoed last 
session. Even President William M. Wood, of the American 
Woolen Company, had kind words to say of the Tariff’s Board’s 
report, praising the knowledge of the industry which it reveals 
and concluding his comment with the following words: 


‘*Perhaps the most important point brought out is the official 
demonstration of the Board that the American wool manufac- 
turer has been grossly misrepresented by those who have at- 
tacked him as responsible for the high cost of clothing. The 
report as a whole confirms the need of substantially the same 
rate of protection as now embodied in Schedule K, excepting on 
low-cost fabries.”’ 


Turning to the press we find many papers, regardless of party, 
declaring that the Tariff’s Board’s report fully vindicates the 
President’s veto of last session’s wool bill. ‘‘Mr. Taft vetoed 
the makeshift and opportunist wool bill because it was con- 
ceived in ignorance and born in partizanship and prejudice,”’ 
affirms the New York Sun, and the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) 
thinks that the facts laid before Congress by the Board ‘‘should 
make the revision of Schedule K an orderly and intelligent 
process and not a hapba‘ard undertaking inviting a Presiden- 


THE UNTEMPERED WIND. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


Tariff Board’s report is not so 
large as they expected, neverthe- 
less that something is going to 
be done is the great big fact of 
our political history to-dav. Let us hope that this something 
will be equitable, just, and right, and that no honest industry 
will suffer, but that the people as a whole will be greatly 
benefited.” 

Other papers, while prompt to commend the painstaking 
work of the Tariff Board, and to recognize the value of the mass 
of statistical information contained in its report, can not see 
that anything was gained by postponing reduction of the wool 
schedule for six months in order to wait for it. Chairman 
Underwood is credited by the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) 
with knowing ‘‘as much about Schedule K last summer as the 
President knows now,” and he was “just as convincing to a 
good many people as five men picked out by the President are.” 
The Record fears that the Board has exaggerated the cost of 
manufacturing woolens in this country, and has several other 
flaws to pick in the report, but it remarks in conclusion that the 
unanimous decision that the duties should come down is a 
vindication of the position of the Democratic party. The Bal- 
timore Sun (Ind. Dem.) and the New York Journal of Com- 
merce are likewise critical, but do not care to deliver final 
judgment ‘‘on a first hasty perusal.’”” The New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) is not so hesitant. We read: 

‘““The report of the Tariff Board on the woolen schedule is 
both a confession and an exposure. Coming as it does from a 
Republican source, the members of the Tariff Board having 
been appointed by a Republican President, it is not merely a 
confession but a recantation. The doctrines taught by multi- 
tudes of the defenders of protection are specifically renounced 


._ and made abhorrent as falsehood. ...... 


‘Some time ago we set forth reasons why it was to be feared 
that the Board would be unable to ascertain satisfactorily and 
report differences in production cost here and abroad. The 
report shows that this apprehension was well grounded. .... - 

-‘‘Still more unsatisfactory is that part of the Board’s report 
which deals with the relative cost of manufacture in this coun- 
try and in Europe.” 
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December 30, 1911 


OUR REBUKE TO RUSSIA 


OUNT NESSELRODE framed a treaty and concocted 
9 a pudding. The pudding lives, the treaty dies. The one 

was universal in its appeal—any one ean enjoy it. The 
other was exclusive—part of the American people could ‘“‘enjoy 
its provisions,” part could not—so it has to go. ‘‘This ancient 
treaty,” says President Taft, in the carefully worded notice of 
abrogation which was promptly and unanimously ratified by 
Congress, “‘as is quite natural, is no longer fully responsive in 
yarious respects to the needs of the political and material rela- 
tions of the two countries.’’ Russia, however, is expected to 
understand why we are dissatisfied with the treaty, just as 
dearly as tho the President and Congress had officially informed 
her, in the language of the Sulzer resolution, that she had ‘‘ vio- 
lated” it by discriminating ‘between American citizens on the 
ground of race or religion.’’ The substitution, indeed, earns 
the approval of the most zealous champions of the rights of the 
American Jew abroad. ‘‘Relief from an unacceptable situa- 
tin” was what the country needed, not ‘‘indulgence in rodo- 
montade,’’ according to the New York Tribune. There is 
always ‘a right way and a wrong way to do a thing,” similarly 
comments the New York Herald, and President Taft, who ‘‘thus 
far has never ‘wabbled’ into international difficulties’? or 
“played the part of an international bully for the mere sake of 
gaining political popularity,” ‘“‘is not doing it now.” Another 
New York paper, The Commercial, sees here an example of 
“the hand of iron in the velvet glove.’’ The President’s ‘‘rare 
wisdom” is lauded by the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and his 
“diplomatic skill in the handling of an exceedingly delicate 
situation’? earns him the equally warm praise of Mr. William 
Barnes’s Albany Journdl. And, in fact, editorials from all over 
the country praise the stand taken by the President, and com- 
pliment him on his skilful ending of the octogenarian pact. 

The ratification of the abrogation in the Senate, tho unani- 
mous, was preceded by what several Washington correspondents 
declare to have been the most notable debate of this young 
session. Stirring appeals for the termination of the treaty 

















““YOUR MOVE, MR. BEAR.” 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


were made by Senators O’Gorman and Rayner. Senator Lodge 
Was no less willing to avow his own belief that Russia has vio- 
lated the treaty of 1832, and that ‘we have been patient to the 
point where patience ceases to be a virtue.’? But, he added, 
if we are to do this, ‘‘let us do it fittingly— 
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‘You remember the words of Brutus to the. conspirators: 


Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully: 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds. 


‘Let us perform this act in a manner becoming to the United 
States; let us all do it together—President and Congress. There 
should be no parties beyond the water’s edge... . We ought 

















THE PASSPORT. 
—Hoffman in the New York Journal. 


to make our standing before the world as strong as possible. 
We desire, if we can, to put an end, not only by terminating this 
treaty, but forever, to these discriminations against any of our 
citizens on the ground of race or religion. Can we do that best 
by putting in these resolutions words that will inflame, that will 
anger, or by allowing it to go forth in the calm language of 
diplomacy, obtaining our complete result, and leaving a situa- 
tion of which we shall be proud and not ashamed, and from 
which we shall be able to draw great benefits not only for those 
whose cause we to-day espouse, but for all mankind, in the 
interest of peace and harmony between the peoples of the 
earth?”’ 


Senator Stone, speaking for the Democrats, praised the 
wording of the resolution, and deprecated any suggestion of 
‘playing polities.’’ Senator Root, also ‘‘clearly of the opinion 
that the United States ought to terminate the treaty of 1832 
with Russia,’ asserted that the trouble lay, not in the con- 
struction of the treaty, a matter which could be laid before 
the Hague Tribunal, but in the instrument itself. No matter 
how it may be construed, “‘the treaty is and must always remain 
an unsatisfactory and injurious instrument for us to continue 
by our assent.”” And the Senator from New York continued, in 
words taken as expressive of the Administration’s view-point: 


‘‘The maintenance of this treaty is wholly inconsistent with 
the solemnly declared principles of the United States. It isa 
part of an old condition of things long since passed away. It is 
inconsistent with the view taken by the greater part of the 
civilized world, and I consider that the first and great reason for 
ending the treaty is that we may set ourselves right with our own 
principles and no longer occupy the false position of consent- 
ing to that negation of our principles which is involved in the 
assent to the prevention by the Emperor of Russia of the emi- 
gration of his own subjects. ...... 

‘Tt behooves us to be quite conservative and cautious in the 
official use of language about this Russian treaty, lest we find 
ourselves in a moment of enthusiasm or irritation betrayed into 
an assertion of propositions which will come back to plague us 
when they are turned the other way. 

‘*One very good reason for giving the notice to terminate this 
treaty in simple terms and without undertaking to specify 
reasons, is that there are many, I suppose millions, of subjects 
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of Russia of Mongolian birth whom we would not admit to our 
country, treaty or no treaty, and we had better not undertake 
to specify reasons which will involve us in making nice dis- 
eriminations in regard to the difference between Russia admit- 
ting American citizens there and our admitting Russian sub- 
jocte Mere. .....- 

‘‘When the treaty has been terminated, if no new treaty is 
made in its place, nobody from the United States will have a 
right to enter Russia. In that event the effect will not be to 
admit to Russia the people who have been denied entrance there, 
but it will be to exclude from Russia all other Americans. 

“That in some respects would be unfortunate, but it would 
be better than the present. It is better that there should not 
be any discrimination which constitutes two sharply separated 
classes of our citizens. I would rather have one great body of 
American citizens who have no right to enter a foreign land than 
to have two bodies of American citizens one of which has the right 
under our treaties to enter, and the other of which has no 
PI sci So 6 

“Tf we assert our adherence to a great principle of acknowl- 
edged right as a reason for putting an end to this treaty, we 
imply that Russia is opposed to it. We can not vaunt ourselves, 
our principles, our virtues, our love of freedom in this resolu- 
tion without implying a charge against Russia that she is without 
them. Were it true, what would be the effect of a charge made 
expressly or by implication but to begin a controversy? Are we 
desirous to end this treaty and to secure a better one, or are we 
desirous to begin a controversy that will end we can not tell 
where? ”’ 

Thus the ‘‘end of one treaty paves the way for another,”’ says 
the Brooklyn Eagle. The New York Times, Sun, and Tribune 
confidently expect that a new convention will be negotiated 
within the year during which the treaty of 1832 will continue 
in foree. And if not, the New York World reminds us, the two 
countries are ‘‘still bound to each other by many ties of friendly 
agreement.”’ As far as treatment of the Jews is concerned, the 
New York Evening Post sees results ‘‘already in sight.’’ This 
paper credits Mr. Sazonoff, the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with ‘“‘admitting that, while the present passport regula- 
tions can not be changed, perhaps there has been injudicious 
application of those regulations on the part of Russian consuls 
abroad, who have refused their visé to ‘a large number of per- 
sons who in reality were acceptable.’’’ But in an interview 
printed in another New York paper, the Minister’s opinions 


seem to be rather different. He said in part: 


‘I know that the Ministry of the Interior does not contem- 
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plate placing any difficulties in the way of American busineg 
men desiring to visit Russia. I must repeat, however, what | 
have already said, Russia can by no means grant privilege; 
with regard to passports to those Jewish elements that emj. 
grated to America as preachers of revolutionary ideas duri 
Russian political disorders, and have meanwhile acquired the 
rights of citizenship in the United States. 

“Of course, not all American Jews are Anarchists, so that 
practical extension of passport privileges to Jewish citizens of 
America does not stand outside the sphere of possibility.”’ 


And another prominent official speaks even less encouragingly: 


‘‘America has put forward this question at a very unfavorable 
moment. With the nationalistic tendency of the Russiay 
Duma, which just now is trying to exclude Jews from military 
service altogether, a favorable solution of the passport question 
is not to be counted upon. The Ministry of the Interior decide 
upon the applications of foreign Jews for permission to visit 
Russia case by ease. 

‘A solution of the question as America imagines it is impos. 
sible, since it must seriously be feared that not only will Rus. 
sian interests suffer by it, but also our good relations with 
America. <A large number of Jewish revolutionary emigrants 
would return to Russia under the protection of American pass 
ports and provide multifarious oceasions for incidents between 
the Russian and American Governments.” 


And the Novoye Vremya, while recognizing President Taft's 
tact, remarks scornfully that ‘‘the incident bears witness that 
the Jewish bankers have become the real lords of America,” 
and concludes: 


““The fate of future negotiations will show the agitators that 
unless Milukoff becomes Prime Minister of Russia the conces- 
sions which they demand can not be obtained, especially with 
reference to Jews of Russian origin.” 


Prominent Jews in this country, however, acclaim the abroga- 
tion as a real triumph, while to the Socialist New York Call and 
Daily People, it is ‘‘the greatest victory for race freedom won 
in many long years.’’ It matters not how “thick and soft” 
was the ‘‘ velvet padding of the club that smote the Bear’s head,” 
thinks The Daily People; what does count is that ‘‘ within that 
velvet wrappage was a club, the first of social significance that 
was ever swung over and fell upon the Bear’s skull, and that the 
club was wielded from America’s shore.” 

Interesting sidelights on our treaty action are the news cabled 
from London that ‘‘the leading Jewish institutions here have 














“BUT THERE'S NONE OTHER LIKE HIMI" 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 
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THE POLITICAL STORK IS SAID TO BE ABOUT TO PRESENT US WITH 
A NEW PARTY. 
—Fox in the Chicago Post. 


THOUGHTS. 
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THE HOLD-UP. 
—Kemble in Leslie's Weekly. 

















“OH, FOR A LITTLE LET-UP!” 
Bartholomew in the Minneapoiis Journal. 


HOW CONGRESS HELPS. 


decided to urge the abrogation of the Anglo-Russian treaty,” 
which is said to discriminate against English Jews, and the New 
York Evening World’s argument that our abrogation of the 
Russian treaty implies the repeal of our Chinese Exclusion Law. 





GOOD TIMES COMING 


NLY THE OTHER DAY the National Association 
() of Manufacturers was terrifying us with predictions of 

commercial and industrial ills lying in wait for the 
nation unless ‘‘the reign of political agitation’’ could be checked, 
George W. Perkins was picturing ‘‘big business” as partly 
paralyzed by ‘‘the fear engendered by prosecutions under the 
Sherman Act,’’ and Frank A. Vanderlip, of the National City 
Bank, was assuring an interviewer that ‘‘ business has ahead the 
most serious situation that has existed since you or I have been 
observers of business conditions.’’ But even while these doleful 
utterances are still sounding in our ears the press of the whole 
country, led by authorities no less eminent in the industrial and 
financial world, and supported by a seemingly impregnable 
array of facts, breaks into a very chorus of optimism, and the 
pessimists who foresaw stagnation are now warning us against 
arunaway boom. Thus have the prophets of business recession 
been discomfited by the facts revealed in the report of the 
Controller of the Currency, in the last monthly statement of 
the Stee! Corporation, and in unofficial statements emanating 
from various financial and industrial centers. 

The suddenness with which the clouds of depression lately 
overhanging the business world seem to have dissolved before 
the rising sun of optimism is less puzzling when we remember 
that the pessimistic point of view was largely a matter of em- 
Thus the manifesto of the National Manufacturers 
Association, while it gave the front of the stage to such dis- 
turbing factors as political agitation and trust prosecutions, 
admitted that ‘‘depression as to future prosperity is a state of 
mind, and not a physical condition.”” And Mr. Vanderlip pref- 
aced his warning with the statement that ‘‘ judged by those data 
Which are used generally in gaging the business situation, there 
is nothing very serious the matter with business.” Yet the 
future seemed peopled with dark and menacing shadows. 

The rosiest shaft of light that is h-i~htening the gloomy 


outlook, it seems, is the striking revival in the steel and iron 
trade, that ‘‘ basic industry’’ which has come to be regarded as 
the barometer of national prosperity. This revival occurs in 
the face of the Government’s prosecution of the Steel Corpora- 
tion—a prosecution characterized by the Boston Transcript as 
“without doubt the hardest legal blow which has been dealt 
business in the United States in recent years.’’ The Steel Cor- 
poration’s statement for November shows that it has business 
on its books amounting to 1,500,000 tons more than it had at the 
beginning of the year, and that the increase for November alone 
was nearly half a million tons. And it is reported, says the 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times, that independent manufacturers have 
been doing equally well. Moreover, says The Iron Age, ‘‘steel 
companies have made some progress in establishing higher prices 
for their products, and now look for railroad buying to reenforee 
the position in which the recent heavy volume of low-priced 
business has put them.’’ To quote further from this leading 
authority on the iron and steel industry: 


‘‘Heavy buying by the railroads is impending. In rails, 
announcements of contracts for 500,000 to 600,000 tons are 
expected within the next fortnight, the buyers including the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Atchison, 
Southern Railway, and several Western lines. A Brazilian 
road has ordered 22,000 tons from the Steel Corporation. Spike 
orders have increased under low prices, three lines having con- 
tracted for 75,000 kegs in the last week. 

‘‘Pennsylvania car orders for 24,000 ears will require fully 
300,000 tons of steel. In the last week Western roads have 
taken about 2,000 ears. 

‘*Bessemer iron is stronger, and $14.25 at valley furnace is 
now maintained. The wire and tin-plate operations of the 
Steel Corporation and the steel production of the Carnegie 
Steel Company will be advanced to a 90-per-cent. basis in 
January.” 


The Iron Trade Review confirms these cheering tidings, but 
quotes by way of warning the words of ‘‘an official of one of the 
largest steel companies’’ who says that ‘business has had a 
severe case of typhoid fever, is now convalescing, and must be 
given a very restricted diet in the way of higher prices or there 
will be a relapse.’”’ Henry C. Frick, however, confidently pre- 
dicts that the expansion in the steel and iron trade will continue 
until a new record of production is reached, and he thinks that 
1912 will be a boom year, not only in steel, but in practically 
all lines of business. 


The forward movement in trade is so 
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unmistakable as to command universal recognition, says the 
Springfield Republican, which finds that ‘‘even the most skep- 
tical are now beginning to concede that ‘the turn has come.’”’ 

We find this same spirit of confidence reflected by such special 
authorities as Bradstreet’s and Dun’s, and even The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle drops its tone of melancholy and dis- 
covers ‘‘tangible evidences of improvement.’’ ‘‘The under- 
eurrent of affairs,’ adds The Chronicle, ‘‘is certainly much 
better.”’ Dun’s Review sums up the situation as follows: 


‘‘The betterment in industrial and trade conditions, signs of 
which have been visible to close observers for two months, has now 
become plain to all, and is reflected by the expansion in bank 
clearings and railroad earnings, the big uplift in the iron and steel 
trade, the advance in copper, the increased activity in dry-goods, 
the brisker demand for money, and in the confidence inspired by 
the record-breaking cotton crop of upward of 15,000,000 bales.”’ 

Turning to the news columns of the press we find many items 
which contribute to this glowing picture of good times. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing shows the present activity in general business more con- 
vineingly than the heavy freight traffic of the railroads,” we 
read in the New York Evening World, and The Evening Mail 
quotes the testimony of the warehousemen of New York that 
**business in nearly every line of trade is now more active than 
it has been in several years.”” Moreover, ‘as the warehouse- 
men diagnose the condition, and they have their fingers on the 
pulse of the business world, this revival is not local, but general.” 
"The same paper reports that even the diamond trade, which is the 
first to reflect the advent of bad times, and the last to respond 
to the return of prosperity, ‘‘is now exceptionally active.’’ Even 
in Wall Street growing confidence and steadier nerves seem to 
be the rule, if we may judge by the lack of excitement in that 
quarter last week when it was announced that the Wabash 
Railroad Company, a corporation with a capitalization of more 
than $200,000,000, had gone into the hands of receivers. ‘‘A fair 
inference from this,’”’ remarks the financial editor of the New 
York Sun, ‘‘is certainly that the market stands at the moment 
on a rather firm basis.’”” The Philadelphia Press suggests a 
reason for this: 


‘‘Aside from the direct advance and expansion in business 
itself, increased stability has been given to the business outlook 
by the refusal of the Supreme Court to permit an appeal on the 
Tobacco Trust reorganization, by the decision of the Commerce 
Court suspending the reductions in transcontinental rates or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and by the very 
conservative report of the Railroad Securities Commission.” 


The new bond issues contemplated by several railroads, in- 
eluding the New York Central, are in themselves assurance of 
an increased confidence in the industrial development of 1912, 
remarks the Detroit News, which predicts that by spring 
consumption will have again overtaken production and we will 
have ‘‘as strong an industrial movement as the country has 
known.’ The same note of confidence is sounded in the edi- 
torial columns of such trade and commercial organs as the St. 
Louis Hardware Reporter and the Chattanooga Tradesman. The 
Hardware Reporter bases its optimism largely on our foreign 
trade balance. We read: 


“The building up of our foreign trade balance which began 
some months ago goes on at a rapid rate, so that now the coun- 
try has enormous sums to its credit in foreign lands and is in 
undisputed control of the international financial situation. The 
creation of a foreign trade balance like this after a period of 
business depression is almost invariably the precursor of greater 
activity in domestic industry proper.” 


On the other hand, remarks the Washington Herald, ‘‘ the cost 
of living does not recede, because of the shortage of some crops 
and the continued high expense of transportation and dis- 
tribution.”” Other papers think that the optimists do not make 


enough allowance for the disturbing effects of a tariff discussion _ 


ani a Presidential election. 
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THE CAREER OF JOHN BIGELOW 


S LINCOLN’S Minister to France, as Tilden’s friend, 
A trustee, and biographer, as associate editor with William 
Cullen Bryant in the heat of the antislavery campaign, 
and as an author whose published works cover nearly half g 
century of literary activity, the career of John Bigelow, who 
died on the 19th, reaches like a thread of gold back into the 
days when the Republic was young. So it is revealed in the 
published reviews of his active life of over 94 years. ‘‘Whata 
connecting link with a mighty past!’’ the New York World 
exclaims. And indeed it was given to John Bigelow to behold 
a rare panorama of history and of industrial development. His 
eyes, we are reminded, had seen the coming of the railroads, 
the telegraph, and the telephone. When he was born, in 1817, 
Monroe, last of the Virginia line of Presidents, was just begin- 
ning his first term. Adams, Madison, and Jefferson were still 
very much alive, and Abraham Lincoln, a lad of barely eight 
years, was presumably at work on an Indiana clearing. 

‘*A comprehensive life of John Bigelow,’’ comments the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph, ‘‘could be-little else than a history of the 
United States during the greater part of their existence, because 
that author and statesman had for seventy-five years been 
deeply interested in and closely associated with the progress 
and achievements of his country.” In like vein, the New York 
Evening Mail has this to say: 

‘Whether it was in the days when the nation, like another 
Laocoon, struggled with the folds of the serpent of slavery; 
whether it was when it stood face to face with disunion and 
death, or whether, as in later years, it confronted grave fiscal 


and commercial problems, Bigelow was always in the forefront, 
interesting himself and influencing others.”’ : 


Of these commercial problems, the greatest to John Bigelow’s 
mind was always the tariff. He was as deep-rootedly against 
protection of any sort, the Philadelphia North American naively 
remarks, ‘‘as some of our best philanthropists are for it.’’ And 
indeed Mr. Bigelow seems to have been born with an aversion 
to high, medium, and low tariffs. Any tariff was, to his mind, 
a bad one, and New York’s “‘first citizen’? was honestly in favor 
of abolishing the custom-houses and turning them into hos 
pitals. As late as 1909, in a ‘‘strong, masterful epistle to the 
Civie Forum,” asserts the New York Evening Post, ‘‘Mr. Bige- 
low traced a connection between protection and nearly all the 
troubles of the nation, from the corruption of politics, the de 
cline of shipping, even to white-slavery.”’ All the trend to 
day, tho, this paper maintains, is in support of Mr. Bigelow’s 
outspoken utterances and thought. And it adds: 


“There was always something magnificent in the way in 
which Mr. Bigelow stood by his economic doctrines through 
good report and through evil, omitting no occasion to drive 
home his contentions about the fallacies and mischiefs of the 
protective system.” 

But Mr. Bigelow’s hatred of protection, affirms the New York 
Times, 


‘‘was based not so much on economic calculation as on his com- 
prehensive and vigorous sentiment of humanity. To him the 
system was simply a monstrous cruelty and oppression.” 


On the virtue of this economic policy of Mr. Bigelow’s, edi 
torial observers naturally vary in their verdicts according to 
their political predilections. But there is no such variance it 
their appreciation of him as a diplomat and literary man. The 
Evening Post is even of the opinion that: 

‘Probably the two greatest writers of the past half-century 


in the field of journalism were William Cullen Bryant and John 
Bigelow.” 


Bigelow, it will be recalled, became with Bryant joint pro 
prietor of The Post in 1849, with which paper he was connected 
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until 1861. In the spring of that year he was appointed United 
states Consul at Paris by President Lincoln; and it was there, 
two years later, that he published his memorable ‘‘ Les Etats 
Unis d’Amerique en 1863.” This book, we are reminded by 
The Post, ‘‘did a vast amount of good, and discouraged to no 
small extent any inclination of the French Government to aid 
in the dismemberment of the Union.”” Moreover, this former 
instrument of Mr. Bigelow’s avows that: 


“During his official residence he discovered conclusive evi- 
dence of the connivance of the French Government in a plot to 
funish the Confederacy 
with four first-class iron-clad y 
steamships, and, by wise 
use of the evidence obtained, 
managed to thwart the 
scheme.” 


And most editors were 
agreed then, as they are now, 
“that our amicable relations 
with France, as contrasted 
with those with Great Brit- 
ain, were due to a very large 
extent to the diplomacy of 
John Bigelow.’”’ Nor did 
his beneficial influence cease 
with the close of the Civil 
War. When in 1864 Mr. 
Bigelow was elevated to the 
rankfof Minister to France, 
the foreign relations of the 
United States were in a pre- 
carious condition. Verily, 
says the New York Cdil: 


The enemy in our midst 
was not the only concern of 
the Government at Wash- 
ington. Napoleon III. was 
nursing dreams of a universal 
fusion of the Latin races. 
The Monroe Doctrine was 
all but flouted. During this 
critical period Mr. Bigelow 
was ever alert in safeguard- 
ing the interests of his coun- 
try. His tact was admira- 
ble, his diplomacy faultless. 
When he finally prepared to 
withdraw from his post, 
there was assurance that the 
French would cease threaten- 
ing the integrity of Mexico.” 


Copyrighted by Pach Bros., New York. 


But with wars and dissensions raging everywhere about him, 
Mr. Bigelow found ample time and inclination for peaceful oecu- 
pations as well. He dragged the ‘‘sources”’ of Paris with a fine 
net, “‘and little,’’ says the New York Times, ‘‘escaped him.” 
First and last, however, we are told: 


“His most remarkable find was the original manuscript of the 
Franklin Autobiography, which he edited with the care and 
brilliancy that its readers know. He also edited the writings of 
Franklin. The astute, keen-minded, broad old philosopher of 
practical life came to be the object of a certain cult with Mr. 
Bigelow, and in his old age he quite unconsciously showed the 
results of his long intimacy. He had Franklin’s direct view of 
life, his varied interests and experiences, his habitual benevo- 
lence of manner and action, and a touch of his quaint humor. 
But there was one deep difference. With Franklin the mate- 
nalist, with Franklin the rather smug voluptuary, he had no 
sympathy whatever. He had a deeper self-respect, and it was 
much more delicate and refined. Nor was he tainted with intel- 
lectual or moral vanity. His heart was as simple as his life, and 
glowing with kindliness. It was a large heart, and took in the 
essential interests of the community and nation in which he 
lived, it extended its gentle warmth to the entire race.”’ 
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WICKERSHAM'S WAY WITH THE TRUSTS 


R. WICKERSHAM and his professional assistants 
M ‘‘know no hours, they have toiled early and late,” 
he says; they have been carrying on a relentless cam- 

paign of trust prosecution, by no means barren of results; and 
what appeals to the thrifty Yankee spirit, they have actually 
made the Department of Justice a source of revenue to the 
Government. These facts, with others, the Attorney-General 
lays before Congress in his annual report and awaits the verdict 
of a candid press. On one 

point their decision will not 
disappoint him. The total 
expenses of his department 
for the fiscal year amounted, 
it seems, to $3,223,773, while 
there paid into the 
United States Treasury the 
sum of $4,204,115 in the 
shape of fines, customs du- 
ties, recoveries, and the like. 
No one finds any fault with 
such a showing as this. It 
is well that the Government 
should reap ‘‘the profits of 
trust-busting” to the extent 
of a cool million in the space 
year, thinks the 
Baltimore News (Ind.). Here 
‘“‘the trusts have been made 
to pay all the expenses of 
their own prosecution, all 
the salaries and office ex- 
penses of the law depart- 
ment, and provide a nest-egg 
sufficient to keep things hot 
for them for some time to 
eome.”’ And The News adds: 


was 


of one 


‘‘This was the result of 
eight civil suits and eight 
criminal suits. This country 
boasts something like 700 
trusts. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the Sherman Law 
may well be allowed to stand 
unamended. With an ener- 
getic Attorney-General in 
charge of its administration, 
this country is assured of a 
handsome income for years 


to come. But it is rather rubbing it in on the trusts.” 


But the vigilance of Mr. Wickersham and his associates had 
other results than this successful competition with that other 
money-maker in the Cabinet, the Postmaster-General. In his 
comprehensive review of antitrust prosecutions, th: Attorney- 
General shows that the seventeen civil suits under the Sherman 
Law pending at the beginning of the fiscal year were augmented 
by six additional actions, while the eleven criminal prosecutions 
under the same statute were increased by twenty-three more 
prosecutions during the last fiseal year. 
a press summary of the report: 


Furthermore, to quote 


‘*Right civil suits and a similar number of criminal trials were 
brought to conclusion during the year. In four of the civil prose- 
eutions judgments were rendered in favor of the United States, 
while three were lost and one was discontinued. Four convic- 
tions were secured under the criminal clause of the statute during 
the year, and four cases were either quashed or discontinued. 
. . . Forty-six prosecutions for illegal discriminations and 
rebates were instituted against railroads during the year.” 


Appreciating that public interest in the Sherman Antitrust 
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Law is ‘‘even greater’? than it was at the date of his last report, 
the Attorney-General presents this formidable list of cases now 

-being prosecuted, or pending final settlement: 


“The Powder Trust, the Night Rider cases, United States 
Steel Corporation, cotton corner, alleged towing monopoly, beef 
packers, Southern Pacific merger, bituminous-coal combination, 
naval-stores suit, Bathtub Trust, Lumber Trust, Milk Trust, 
wall-paper combination, Sugar Trust, transatlantic-steamship 
pool, Magazine Trust, Shoe Machinery Trust, combination of 
coal roads, elevator suit in Oklahoma, and Kindling Wood 
Trust.” 


This is a record which should be commended, declares the 
Buffalo Express (Rep.), and the Indianapolis News (Ind.) and 
Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.) are among the like-minded. 
So, too, is the Springfield Republican (Ind.), which desires ‘‘to 
pay to Mr. Wickersham the tribute he deserves as one of the 
most efficient law officers the Government has had in many 
years.” The Republican admits this official’s ‘‘ utter friendless- 
ness,’ but attributes the fact that ‘‘he has won no popularity 
among those who might have been expected to admire much of 
his later work”’ to ‘“‘the very peculiar state of politics at the 
present time.’’ Of all the expressions of opinion on the Attorney- 
General’s report which have come to our notice, this editorial 
is the most cordial, and we quote it further: 


‘In enforcing the Antitrust Law, Mr. Wickersham has taken 
the sting entirely out of the old taunt from the Progressives that 
he was a corporation lawyer. It is no longer pertinent to criti- 
cize President Taft for making a corporation lawyer from the 
vicinity of Wall Street his Attorney-General. It is one of the 
most curious aspects of the history of this Administration, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wickersham tiow gets no praise for his anti- 
trust campaign from those who formerly denounced him as a 
minion of monopoly. He was brought into the cabinet for the 
express purpose of making the fight on the trusts that has been 
made. President Taft selected: him for the task because he was 
a match for the ablest trust attorneys. The question whether 
the trusts should be ‘harried’ and supprest was one of policy, 
concerning which people may honestly differ; but, if the law 
was to be enforced, the selection of Mr. Wickersham as Attorney- 
General may now assuredly be said to be justified by events. 
He understands the law and he knows how to apply it. 

“At this point Mr. Wickersham has made good. If he could 
remain in office years enough, and would leave politics severely 
alone, he might in time become a popular official to a degree, 
simply because he had become a terror to violators of law.” 


Turning to the critics of the report, we find the New York 
Press (Ind. Rep.) indignant because the Attorney-General, 
who only a few weeks ago denounced the Tobacco Trust reor- 
ganization plan, now approves it as one which “will accomplish 
the objects of the law.’’ In a lonz and bitter editorial the 
Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.) attacks these words of the 


report. It sees in the Attorney-General’s complaisance a deep- 
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laid scheme ‘‘to find or make a way for the trusts to leggy 
carry on under various aliases the same practises by which thes 
have crusht monopoly by illegal methods—in other words, to gin 
the sanction of the courts and the administration to the praetig, 
for which they were haled into court and convicted as criminak” 
Another Southern paper, the Atlanta Constitution (Dem) 
accuses the Department of Justice of ‘‘one-sided zeal” for nw 
investigating the “bear combination to beat down the prig 
of cotton.” 

Profest enemies of the Sherman Law are not likely to relig 
Mr. Wickersham’s emphatic declaration that the Standard Qj 
and Tobacco cases “have fully demonstrated the effectiveness, 
the law to accomplish the purposes for which it was enacted” 
And one of these, the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), blunt) 
informs Mr. Wickersham that to insist that business interes 
“should continue to live under interpretations of the law thy 
can not be intelligently applied, is like leading a blindfold 
man into a dark and narrow alley and telling him he must wal 
the length of it without bumping the walls. Present condition 
are manifestly anomalous and absurd, and all Mr. Wickersham; 
protestations of confidence in the law will not alter that facet.” 

Foremost among the miscellaneous recommendations ep. 
bodied in the Attorney-General’s report is the suggestion thy 
the Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commery 
and Labor be brought into closer relations with the Departmay 
of Justice, and that iis functions 


‘““be so enlarged that it could be called upon officially to mak 
investigations and report its conclusions with respect to plan 
for the disintegration of monopolistic combinations which eithe 
voluntarily, or in pursuance of a decree adjudging them to bein 
violation of the Antitrust Law, are proposing plans of disi- 
tegration. It might also be availed of as the nucleus for a 
administrative board under whose supervision consolidation 
or mergers for lawful purposes might be formed.”’ 


It is upon this paragraph of the report that the New Yor 
Times (Ind. Dem.) trains its editorial guns: 


‘‘There is a solemn seemliness about the Attorney-General’ 
idea. When a decree of dissolution has been entered, th 
problem may be economic, but the occasion is sad. . . . Inorde 
that the funeral ceremonies may be properly ordered, the habil- 
ments of wo chosen with knowledge and taste, and the servies 
conducted with a due regard to the feelings of the mourners, it 
would be well that an official undertaker bearing the con- 
mission of the Federal Government should be appointed. Ii 
would not be necessary to rename the Bureau of Corporation 
as the Bureau of Interments. Names count for little; the pree 
ent name is good enough. And we have no doubt that M. 
Herbert Knox Smith and his associates are entirely competett 
to aid the court by ‘proposing plans of disintegration.’ Ther 
will be plenty of subjects for the operations of the bureau. The 
Department of Justice will attend to that.” 





TOPICS 


Mr. Tart keeps right on insisting that his intentions are good.—Chicago 
News. 
A ricu man of New York left his fortune to his lawyer. 


He chose the 
simple way.—Los Angeles Tribune. 


Ar any rate, the McNamaras will not be able to go into vaudeville with 
their stunt.—Grand Rapids Press. 


One of the finest things about being Emperor of India is that you don’t 
have to live in India.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Art last it does look as if the Chinese are going to get even with the 


Manchus for making ‘em wear their hair that way.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Aw old adage says, ‘‘ Example is better than precept,’’ but Madero would 
prefer that Reyes did not follow this too literally —Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 

Tue Chicago meat-packers seem to feel compelled to regard the expense 


of litigation as a fixt charge to be allowed for in computing the price of the 
product.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Tue law against using the mails in plotting crime is said to offer the best 
grounds upon which to prosecute dynamiters, and if so it might also prove 
available in prosecuting some big business conspiracies.—New York World.” 


IN BRIEF 


Casar Tarr exclaims: ‘Et T. Roosevelt!'’—Philadelphia Record. 


Lire in Washington is just one Congress after another.—Philadelphit 
Telegraph. 
Some of Teddy’s friends seem to be bent upon forcing him into the Al» 
nias Club.—Harrisburg Telegraph. 


Accorpine to President Taft, our foreign relations are more amiable 
than our domestic.—Boston Transcript. 














AFTER all, the Jews who can not get into Russia are luckier than thot 
who can not get out.—Philadelphia Record. 

Tue problem in Mexico seems to be for the successful revolutionists 
keep others from becoming so.— Washington Herald. 

Dovsrt.tess by this time Mr. Taft is wondering whether he had bett 
continue to call him ‘‘my dear Theodore,” or plain Colonel Roosevelt- 
Los Angeles Express. 

BLANKENBURG has retained a man in office because he is the best mi 
for the place. Don’t those reform officials get some queer notions? 
Philadelphia North American. 

Tue big meat-packers long ago boasted that they used ‘everything 5! 
the squeal.’” And now that they have got into court they are using 
squeal, too.—Philadelphia North American. 
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CHRISTMAS IN TRIPOLI. 
*‘ And this is * Peace on earth, good will toward men!’ " 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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TRIPOLI’S NATIONAT BIRD. 
The Italians are just discovering it. 
—Wahre Jacob \Stuttgart). 


IN TRIPOLI. 





BRITISH VIEWS OF 


HE ENGLISH PRESS are full of self-congratulation 

that English labor-unions are not as ours. Some Lon- 

don papers put the guilt of the Los Angeles dynamiters 
on the grasping trusts, which take in all the riches of the 
land for their own maw, and drive the workers to desperate 
measures. Yet such acts are un-American, we are told, as 
shown by the fact that our entire country has been shocked 
by the hideous revelations. The London Spectator lays the blame 
on Mr. Gompers, who, it hears, is to be charged with either 
complicity in the crimes or incapacity as an administrator. 
Hence we read: 


“Suspicion naturally falls almost exclusively on the Federa- 
tion of Labor (in whose pay the McNamaras admittedly were) 
as being guilty of what has been called one of the most terrible 
conspiracies the world has ever seen. The president of the 
Federation, Mr Gompers, who throughout the investigation de- 
seribed the MeNamaras as innocent victims of wicked capital- 
istic machinations, now says that the Federation has been 
‘fooled.’ The dilemma is of course a very grave one for the 
Federation, for if it can prove that it was ‘fooled’ by its agents 
It will stand convicted of being utterly incapable of controlling 
its organization and of being actually ignorant that it was pay- 
ing for assassination.” 

The London Times takes somewhat the same line of argu- 
ment, and compares the Federation of Labor with the Oil Trust, 
a it can ‘‘raise and spend vast sums of money for which its 
Thus, ‘‘the American 
people are confronted with the same evil of secret and irrespon- 
sible autocracy at both ends of the social scale.” We read fur- 
ther of the president of the American Federation of Labor: 


Officials seem responsible to no one.” 


“Mr. Gompers has shown a sinister tendency to sympathize 
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even openly with violence and lawlessness. The impression 
thus created has been deepened by the way in which he and his 
fellow officials have ranged themselves on the side of the Me- 
Namaras, declaring them to be the victims of an unserupulous 
capitalist conspiracy. When they took that line they, of course, 
were not aware of the strength of the case against the actual 
perpetrators, and could not foresee that these men would be re- 
duced to confession. Their subsequent pose has been to rep- 
resent themselves as ‘fooled,’ and to lead the outery for con- 
dign punishment, but they heave not succeeded by these means 
in throwing public opinion otf the scent. The complaint that 
they have been fooled might have had more success if they bad 
not added that they see no necessity for investigation on their 
own part into the working of an organization the chiefs of which 
are exposed to such a misfortune.” 


’ 


‘‘The case has been a complete awakener to America,”’ says 
the London Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette, for,-as a 
matter of fact, ‘‘the plotters of organized labor have been 
waging” for six years ‘‘a campaign of terrorism,’’ and institu- 
ting ‘‘a system of murder and crime that makes the blackest 
deeds of the Camorra, of the Mafia, or of Fenianism appear 
trivial.’ This is quite un-American, says this writer, for— 


“‘The Americans, in spite of the strange laxity of their police 
and judicial system, are a law-abiding people on the whole, and 
they have no liking for violence. They are shocked and alarmed 
at the disclosure of these methods of the labor agitators, and some 
of them are saying that henceforth it must be war to the knife 
between society at large and the organizations which shelter 
and perhaps encourage such crimes.”’ 


But after all, the real responsibility for all this bloodshed and 
violence rests with the trusts, declares the London Daily News. 


Labor’s policy of murder and destruction must be abolished 
and the trusts be put down with it. It says: 
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‘**Lawless violence on the part of organized labor or its rep- 
resentatives is not eonfined to their side in the eternal struggle 
with capital. Methods as criminal and as ruthless have been 
as often employed by one combatant as the other, particularly 
in the Western States, where industrial wars have been con- 
ducted with a ferocity on both sides of which nobody in this 
country ean conceive. Labor, moreover, is permanently galled 
by the fact that American capitalists command in an unparal- 
leled degree the resources of government and of the courts which 
should stand neutral to the conflict. Two evils so abominable 
ean not be left uncured in any state that hopes to live; but 
they must be cured together, if they are to be cured.” 


The London Nation puts it in more specific terms as follows: 


‘‘Tilegality and violence [in the centers of industry] have not 
been all one-sided, as the pro- 
longed struggle of mine-owners 
and miners in Colorado, Idaho, 
and other Western States fully 
testifies. But the force wielded 
by the employers has commonly 
been covered by some cloak 
of legality, rendered possible 
by their control of the ma- 
chinery of politics and the 
law-ecourts. Labor, finding 
itself everywhere exposed to a 
network of conspiring laws 
and injustices, and regarding 
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of an ox. But Japan, says this journal, can not stand the strajp 
and must burst, unless the advice of her financial authorities 
be listened to. Japan has the bee of imperialism im her bonnet, 
The “‘Supremacy of the Pacific’’ is the ery of the expansionists, 
and we read: 


“In vain does the Finance Minister point out that the present 
financial condition of the country makes any enormous ex. 
pansion of armaments such as is demanded absolutely out of 
the question, and that financial reasons, if no other, make jt 
impossible for Japan to embark upon a gigantic scheme of naval 
expansion. In vain do publicists complain in speech and 
writing of the increased burdens of taxation, and the necessity 
of relieving the people of a portion of the load which is making 
the struggle for existence harder and the cost of production 

higher.” 





We are not surprized, there 
fore, to learn from leading 
Tokyo papers that the scheme 
of the Japanese militarists for 
extensive naval expansion ip 
the near future is not going to 
have smooth sailing. In spite 
of the militarists’ plea that the 
economic strength of the Em- 
pire is not yet overtaxed, the 





legislators and judges as the 
creatures of capitalism, has 
been driven more and more 
to open or secret illegality, a 
slippery growth only too liable 
to terminate in violent crime. 
of the situation.” 


Such has been the fatal logic 


We have been saved from a carnival of bloodshed by the con- 
fessions, says the London Tablet in these words: 


‘The brothers’ plea, ‘We are guilty,’ has probably saved 
America from the bloodiest outburst since the Civil War. You 
may think that such a statement is a ridiculous exaggeration; 
but if the jury had found the McNamaras guilty and the judge 
had sentenced them to be hanged, the sucial upheaval out West 
would have been appalling. Tens of thousands of men would 
have believed that the condemned men were martyrs. Mr. 
Eugene Debs, the Socialist leader, said a few weeks ago that if 
the Masters’ Federation succeeded in railroading these inno- 
cent comrades to the gallows, a million American citizens would 
demand the reason why.” 





OUR BAD EXAMPLE TO JAPAN 


S THE INSOLENT DISPLAY of wealth or power in 
heN any walk of life provokes envy and hatred, and spurs 
others on to ruinous extravagance, so, it appears, our 
splendid naval review in New York harbor has had an evil effect 
in Japan. While we were beholding it with pride, the Japanese 
were regarding it with jealousy, and now they have launched a 
costly naval program which their own press declare the country 
The Japan Weekly Chronicle (Kobé) tells 
us the effeet of our ‘arrogant’ exhibition of naval power on 
Japan was deplorable. Japan is poor, and is, in fact, much in 
the position of a poor man or woman trying to keep pace with the 
As it observes: 


is too poor to afford. 


extravagant style of a wealthy neighbor. 


‘‘There is an unavoidable amount of publicity in connection 
with the mobilization and maneuvering of war-ships that is apt 
to become nothing else but an extremely offensive form of ar- 
rogant advertisement—as much as to say to the whole world: 
‘See, here are our ships, so many dreadnoughts, so many high- 
speed cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. All these are ours, 
to say nothing of others we have on the stocks, and which will 
shortly be on view. Pray bear these facts in mind when dis- 
cussing international relations.’”’ 


It is thus that Japan is provoked into rivalry with the United 
States—the frog trying to swell itself out to the bulk and stature 


The Japanese war party show the Premier an example of the folly of 
unreadiness for war. 


Japanese press, almost without 
exception, are raising hue and 
ery against the ambitions of 
the Navy Department, and 
hope that the Minister of Finance will safeguard the national 
treasury against what they regard as a wild and reckless ex- 
penditure, which, if permitted, will land the country upon the 
verge of bankruptcy. ‘‘The militarists invoke statisties and 
figures in defense of their position,’ argues the Yorodzu (Tokyo), 
‘but their apparently clever shuffling of statistics falls far short 
of convincing the people, who know, better than do the mili- 
tarists, that they are burdened with taxation too heavy for their 
shoulders.”” And the Osaka Mainichi contends that there is, 
either in the Far East or in any other part of the world in which 
Japan is interested, no situation developing which justifies sucha 
tremendous scheme of naval expansion. To quote the Yorodzu: 


AN OBJECT-LESSON, 


—Tokyo Puck. 


**Go to the hamlets and villages, and you find the sons of our 
soil wearing the sad and worn appearance of the ‘Man with the 
Hoe.’ Ask the shopkeepers and merchants, and they tell you 
that they are at a loss to know how to make ends meet. So 
do small manufacturers and men of moderate salaries, and, 
in fact, all who come under the general term of the middle 
class. - Why? What else but that their taxes are too heavy, 
and because the price of commodities has risen too high since the 
war? The war has increased the wealth only of the contractors, 
speculators, and a small group of millionaires, which accounts 
for the sudden rise of the prices of the necessaries of life. Thus 
the chasm between the poor and the rich is widening every day. 
What will become of the country, if the Government does not 
bend all its energies to the recuperation of our national strength, 
which has been overtaxed during and since the late war? — The 
only course which the Government should follow at this critical 
moment is to curtail all the unnecessary expenses of administra- 
tion, most of all those of the Army and Navy.” 


The Tokyo Nichi Nichi, under the same management as the 
Osaka Mainichi, asserts that the administrative appropriations 
intended to serve for the promotion of the country’s welfare 
have been curtailed in order to meet naval and military expenses 
and to pay debts and interest. ‘‘The economic resources of the 
country are exhausted,”’ the journal adds, ‘‘and there is no more 
room for any increase of taxation.” 

The Jiji (Tokyo), whose editorial views on financial questions 
carry great weight, learns with satisfaction that the Ministet 
of Finance, formerly a banker, is determined upon a policy of 
retrenchment along all lines, and especially upon the rejection 
of the proposed Army and Navy program. The policy of the 
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Finance Department is heartily indorsed by this 
journal, which says: 


“It ought to be clear to every sensible man that 
the strained condition of our finances does not 
admit of any increase in the expense of armament. 
The only fund available for new enterprises is the 
surplus from the budget for the previous fiscal 
year, representing a sum of about $5,800,000. 
Even this paltry sum can not be utilized for naval 
or military expansion, because there are outstand- 
ing works, such as the improvement of the Shi- 
monoseki harbor, the fortification of the Chinhai 
Bay, and the construction of the breakwater at 
Kobé, for which this surplus fund must be ex-- 
pended. There is, therefore, no room for any new 
undertaking, unless more loans are floated or the 
rate of taxation is increased. Either of these two 
courses is, under the present circumstances, in- 
advisable, if not absolutely impracticable. In 
any event the new program formulated for the 
Army and Navy, whether such a program is 
necessary or not, can not and should not be carried 
out. All that the people expect the new Cabinet 
to do is to improve our financial and economic 
eonditions.’’—T'ranslations made for Tue LiTERARY 
Digest. 











PERSIA, AN ASIATIC POLAND 


REEDOM SHRIEKED when Kosciusko 
F fell, uniess the poet Campbell was mis- 
taken, but Persia appears to have no 
Kosciusko, and has lost its freedom without a cry 
from any one except, perhaps, Mr. Shuster. The 
mighty Empire of ancient days has dwindled down 
toa strip of territory between the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, and now this domain is cut 
up between the Russians and the English, par- 
celed out like Poland, leaving the successors of ‘‘the King”’ 
nothing but a narrow central section between Yezd and Bandar 
Abbas. The history of Persia’s modern downfall is rapidly 
sketched by a writer in the J’our du Monde (Paris), who declares 
its story to be ‘‘affecting, but slightly hackneyed”? when we 
think of Africa. Yet it has been exciting, notes this journalist, 
for it is made up of ‘‘intrigues, dramas, and curtain-raising, Bal- 
zacian romances, and tales 4 la Kipling.’”” He summarizes the 
tragic plot as follows: 


“We would say that Persia, plunged in the direst anarchy, is 
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THE SEAT OF TROUBLE. 


Joun Butt—" See here, you know, we agreed to share this } 
seat!" 
Tue Russtan— Well, this is what I call sharing it.’ 
—London Daily Chronicle, 
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From the London ¢ Graphic.’ 


PERSIA AS THE LATEST NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 


A bird's-eye view, showing the British and Russian spheres of influence, 


now a bone of contention between Russia and England, were it 
not that Germany also is the last of the robbers who do not 
wish to leave with empty pockets. This complication of affairs 
is not the creation of to-day, and even now it has not reached 
its acutest stage. For long years, under the arbitrary rule of 
its shahs, Persia enjoyed the delights of comparative barbar- 
ism, but everything was changed when the opinions, the polit- 
ical aspirations, and the habits of civilization were introduced 
into the capital.” 


Then came the revolt of the people against Mohammed Ali, 
who, on his defeat, flew for refuge to the Russian Embassy at 
Teheran in 1909. His son Ahmad was proclaimed ruler in his 
place and the limit of degradation was reached when Ali “‘sup- 
plicated the Russian Government to pension him,” altho he 
already was receiving an income of $100,000 from those who had 
conquered him and succeeded his government. But Persia 
was no better off under the newruler. Her innumerable secret 
societies, her revolting tribes, deprived ‘‘the country of sufficient 
strength to resist foreign invasion.”” Then, too, Mohammed 
Ali was not happy in exile. He sold the jewels of his wife, 
bought two mitrailleuses in Austria, and obtained rifles and 
ammunition. ‘‘He armed himself with a passport under the 
name of Khalil, put on a false beard, and thus accoutered 
crossed through European Russia and embarked on a petro- 
leum steamer of the Caspian,’’ thus gaining the Persian littoral. 
Hence he marched upon Teheran. He was defeated by the forces 
of the Committee of Public Safety, but escaped both death and 
eapture. This writer says of him: 


**Mohammed Ali took refuge in the mountains of the North, 
and has since wandered from one hiding-place to another. He 
has sent back his wife and children to Odessa, and consoles him- 
self in his troubles by reading the Koran night and day. Those 
who have seen him describe him as suffering great depression. 
He does not understand why he should be so unfortunate, and 
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now fixes all his hopes on Allah. According to some authorities, 
he has recently taken refuge in Russian Turkestan.”’ 


The ex-Shah is certainly no Kosciusko, and preferred running 
away to dyiag in battle. Meanwhile the difficulties of Persia 
have increased. ‘‘People throughout the country refuse to 
pay the taxes. Attacks on the integrity of the Persian Empire 
are redoubled. The Russians on the north, the English on the 
south, the Turks on the west, hasten to the frontier to install 
themselves in Persia, as if it were their home.’’ In short, ‘‘the 
eagles are gathered together’’ as around an inert and defense- 
less piece of carrion, and the details of this actual division of 
Persia among European Powers are thus given by this writer: 


‘‘The Russians in the zone that has fallen to them have always 
aimed at building two lines of railroad, crossing at Teheran 
and running east and west and north and south through that 
section. England, more modest and more practical, thinks 
merely of strategic advantages and would be contented with 
establishing a railroad between the Persian Gulf and the 
central plateau of Persia. However this may be, Germany, 
whose views regarding Asia Minor and Mesopotamia would not 
be interfered with by the Persian line, merely wishes to connect 
Persia with its Bagdad railway. Germany recognizes the fact 
that Russia has special interests in Persia. The significant 
entente between Germany and Russia, altho it implies a sacrifice 
on the part of St. Petersburg, does not permit that Government 
to ignore the strong hold which Germany has obtained on Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia. Moreover, Russia is pledged not to 
hinder Germany’s financial plans with respect to the construc- 
tion of the Bagdad railroad.” 


But Persia ? What is Persia doing while she is thus being cut 
up? Persia can do nothing but submit, like Poland, and this 
writer concludes: 


‘In all this poor Persia has never been consulted. She has 
attempted a reaction by appealing to new friends. This is 
the reason why she has appointed Swedish officers to instruct 
her gendarmerie troops, American financiers to reorganize her 
treasury department, and two French magistrates to reform her 
administration. This is dead loss to her. Will she have to pay 
for it? Yes, for at this moment she is arranging a reconciliation 
with Russia. Meanwhile, the Government is endeavoring to 
render the constitution more democratic. Yet internal troubles 
are increasing and it is officially announced that Anglo-Indian 
troops are to occupy Shiraz.” 


Speaking of the present crisis and Mr. Shuster’s attitude the 
London Times remarks: 


‘The whole situation has elements of tragedy. Mr. Shuster 
has throughout exprest his opinion that Persia can only exist 
by having a definite understanding with Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, that the initial mistake lay in drafting the Anglo-Russian 
Convention without reference to Persia. If a new Convention 
were devised to which Persia could assent, he would loyally act 
within it. A proposal of this kind was actually on foot some 
weeks ago, and commended itself to the Regent and to the 
British and Russian Ministers, but the precipitate action 
of St. Petersburg made its fulfilment impossible.” 


In speaking of England’s attitude the same paper thus ex- 
pounds a speech made by Lord Morley in the House of Lords: 


“Three principles were laid down by Lord Morley: that we 
should maintain the spirit and the letter of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention; that we should lose no opportunity to ease the 
situation by advice or benevolent suggestion; and that, if we 
ean by legitimate means assist the Persian Government to meet 
its financial needs, we should not interpose any unreasonable 
obstacle. He went further, tho no further than public opinion 
will unanimously approve, when he declared that it would be 
a great wrong if we were to buy the stability of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention at the price of all reform and progress in 
Persia. . . . From that we are entitled to assume that, what- 


ever may have been the ease in the past, the Government is 
determined, in active cooperation with Russia, to guide and 
control the development of events, and to try to build up a 
stable Persia; not to look on as passive, if apprehensive, spec- 
tators while the Persian Empire falls to pieces.””—Translations - 
made for THE Literary DiGEst. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION WITH Us 


HILE SUCH vast republics as Argentina and Brazil 

WV look to Europe as their commercial center, instityy 

branches of European banks in their chief cities, any 
seek in European markets the disposal of their farm produc 
and the purchase of their imports, this is not the case, we read, 
with the five republics of Central America. They prefer j 
obtain their manufactured imports from us. Nor do we hey 
of these minor states sending large sums to support the royalists 
of Portugal, as Brazil is reported to have done. For the eyesq 
the statesmen of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica are turned north with hope toward the Unite 
States, and west with apprehension toward the yellow millions 
of Asia. Against the latter peril the only refuge and defeny 
they expect to find is in the Government at Washington. Iti 
on these grounds that the Vor Populi (San Salvador) does noi 
hesitate to say that the survival and safety of Central Amerie 
depend on the union of the five Central States with the Northen 
Republic, and in so saying it professes to represent the views 
of the States which lie between Mexico and the Isthmus. Th 
Panama Canal is a matter of life and death to North America, 
we are told, as a protection against ‘‘the yellow peril.’’ Th 
700,000,000 inhabitants of Asia are quite ‘‘ sufficient to inundate” 
the Northern Republic. It is a matter of necessary evolution 
that the United States ‘‘should strengthen herself by building 
the canal and increasing her fieet in order that she may assum 
the direction of the American world and the hegemony of the 
Western Continent.’’ But the ‘‘yellow peril’’ is more forni- 
dable to Central America than to the United States, says this 
paper, and continues: 

‘The ‘yellow peril’ is more to be dreaded by us because we 
are feeble. The United States would in no wise require that we 
should sacrifice either our autonomy or our rights, in order that 
we should make common cause with them from a political and 
economic point of view. . . . This is the reason why a union 
with the Northern Republic is not to be opposed. Other 
reasons are that peace and order would be preserved within 
our borders. Commerce would be increased by the union d 
the states of Central America as one state with the Northem 


Republic, who would find it easier to deal with one than it would 
with five different governments.” 


Union is strength, and this writer holds that the republics d 
Central America should certainly unite in claiming an amalga 
mation with the United States. The dread of China and Japan 
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should impel them to take this course, he thinks, and adds: 


“The United States is foreed to be strong and armed, so we 
should march forward in accord with her in her world polities 
and opei to her our commercial advantages and accept and give 
preference to her commodities. Is it not natural and logical that 
our people should place nothing in the way to hinder her closet 
commercial relations with us? What should our people lose by 
buying in preference from her any article if it is as good and of 
the same price as that to be bought elsewhere? ”’ 


Both commercially and politically the union of North and 
Central America would result’ in natural advantage, adds this 
writer. The United States would find a larger field for com- 
mercial exploitation, and the goods which are now brought from 
Europe could be more easily and just as cheaply obtained from 
the factories of the Northern Republic. This union alone wil 
save Central America from the danger of Asiatic invasion # 
well as political insignificance, and we read: 


‘‘We have described the country’s situation in respect t 
the Americans of the North. Let us not delude ourselves and 
delay to act in this matter. The law of destiny is bound to be 
obeyed and we can not escape the horns of the dilemma whieh 
may be thus stated: if we adopt the union described above We 
shall be free and great; if we reject it, we shall be slaves and 
utterly insignificant.’”—Translation made for THe LiTERAB! 
DicEsT. 
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COLD AND COLDS 


HAT THE COMMON “COLD” is rightly named, 
insu as it is generally due to the lowering of the 

resisting power of the organism by a chill, is asserted by 
awriter in The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, De- 
ember), Who does not approve of what he ealls ‘‘strenuous 
contemporary effort to belittle the nomenclature of our an- 
estors.’ An infective malady the cold is, of course; but the 
germs are abundant and they get in their work only when there 
has been due preparation for them. Cold, we are assured, is 
almost invariably the primary cause of colds, while bacteria, 
which of late have been receiving the chief credit for these dis- 
turbances, are but secondary. Bacteria swarm most abundantly 
in warm weather, and yet winter is the chief season of colds. 
Summer colds usually follow some indiscretion, such as sitting 
on the cold ground. In such an instance fatigue may be placed 
as the first cause and cold second, but neither of these places can 
be given over to bacteria, which, thus given the opportunity to 
doso, finally kick up the main part of the trouble. We read on: 


“Cold is, and always has been, the greatest enemy to life. 
life swarms in the tropics, but leads a sorry existence at the 
poles. And this reminds us of the chief argument of the all- 
bacteria etiologists for colds. They will say immediately that 
Arctic explorers do not suffer from colds until they return to 
civilization, when ‘they all come down with colds.’ It may be 
that the aiders and abettors of cold in its production of disease 
are absent or in abeyante in the Arctic regions, but men who go 
into that region become so exhausted during their prolonged ex- 
posure to cold that they are rendered upon their return to warmer 
regions a more than easy prey to the bacteria. We have never 
rad that explorers in the tropics succumbed to colds on their 
return to the temperate regions, even tho the return is made 
inJanuary. Even the Indians knew enough to keep themselves 
warm and especially to guard against refrigeration of the ex- 
tremities. Ben Franklin tells us how they took this precaution 
even in time of war when it was too dangerous for them to have a 
smoking fire. They dug a pit in which they set fire to charred 
remains of burned trees, and slept with their legs dangling in 
thehole. A hunter in the Canadian woods who, notwithstanding 
his absence from civilization, took a severe cold, asked his sole 
companion, an Indian guide, how to keep from taking cold. 
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He received the laconic reply, ‘Keep your feet dry.’ Even an 
Indian whose skin has not been so softened to the effects of colds 
as have ours, appreciates that cold is the antecedent of colds and 
takes precaution accordingly.” 


Undoubtedly, the writer concedes, overexposure to high tem- 
peratures may also reduce our immunity to germs, but colds 
taken after being in overheated rooms are probably due to going 
too abruptly into the cold, altho superheating renders an animal 
more susceptible to infection. Again, cold is really to blame for 
the results, for ‘‘bad air’’ is usually the result of economy in 
fuel. Poor ventilation is unknown in July. To quote further: 


“An ideal room temperature for the sedentary is that between 
66 and 70 degrees. Below these temperatures the heat-regula- 
ling apparatus of the body finds it necessary to close up the 
peripheral vessels more or less, internal congestion slowly begins, 
and the conditions for a cold are secured. As most of us are 
slow to respond to the intelligence of a temperature only a few 
degrees lower than that for comfort, tho we are less obtuse to 
stronger thermic impulses, the temperature between 60 and 66 
degrees has been well termed the danger zone, and undoubtedly 
more colds are acquired at these than at lower temperatures. 
We should be alive to our inner thermomonitor, if we may coin 
the word, and respond, accordingly, even at the expense of a few 
hodfuls of coal, for often a cold and its consequences will cost 
More than a ton of fuel. For those of weakened circulation, 
and especially old people, the temperature must often be higher 
than 70 degrees in order to be on the safe side. 

“Because cold is an enemy of the body, the body reacts against 


it as against any stimulant. But the body ean go only so far, 
and cold, which at first is an excitant, may quickly become 
a depressant. When fresh and active we may laugh at, and 
laugh with, cold; but when fatigued, or in bodily repose, we 
would better beware its subtle approach.’’ 





CURATIVE VIRTUES OF COLD AIR 


LMOST THE OPPOSITE ADVICE to that given 
A above appears in another medical journal, which would 
have us use cold air as a remedy for disease. This does 
not mean that any and every invalid will be benefited by rush- 
ing out into the cold without expert advice, but an editorial 
writer in American Medicine (New York) tells us that cold air 
benefits and perhaps cures malaria, as well as acting favorably 
in tuberculosis and in intestinal diseases, even in dysentery. 
Animals are far healthier and livelier outdoors in cold weather, 
and over five years ago it was shown that cold air is beneficial 
in lockjaw. Guinea-pigs will not even develop this disease in 
cold air, after infection, whereas hot air brings on the symptoms 
at once. Our Fourth-of-July records are suggestive in the light 
of this knowledge. Moreover: 


“Cold air in yellow fever has been both suggested and con- 
demned, and must be further studied. -All in all, there is no 
doubt that we must spend as much money. cooling the sick-rooms 
and living-rooms in summer as we spend warming them in winter, 
indeed it is far more important to cool them, for we ean live in 
cold houses by dressing for it as millions of other nations do. 
As for therapy, cold air is now as necessary as quinin or mer- 
cury, and every hospitél must be equipped. In a short time 
it will be a mere routine as to prescribing the degree of cold to 
be maintained in the ward, and it will then be done by the turn 
of a valve without altering the ventilation in the least. 

‘‘The reasons why cold air is curative have not yet been dis- 
covered. The only thing we know is the fact of cure, but our 
ignorance must not delay the application of the new knowledge. 
We haven’t the remotest conception of how quinin cures, but 
we do not hesitate to use it. The main fact known, and; about 
the only one indeed, is the contraction of superficial arterioles 
—a condition extending also to those of the mucous surfaces 
whose inflamed condition often disappears miraculously. ... 
Cold air has more oxygen and requires fewer respirations and 
less heart energy, both of which are vital matters where the 
heart is laboring. More blood is available internally if the 
superficial system is partly empty, and this of itself may cure 
inflammations or stop infections. An anemic person makes his 
blood more effective, and, indeed, we may actually need less 
in the cold than in the heat. The bracing effect of cold on the 
nervous system is known, but why this happens is a mystery, 
unless the tissue is better fed by the increased blood-supply. It 
is largely a racial matter that intellectual achievements come 
from cold climates, but these same types become sluggish in 
time when they migrate to hot places, so the heat is nervously 
depressive in some way. Indeed, the whole field is fascinating 
in its opportunities for research. Why not get at it as vigor- 
ously as we have been studying the bugs and vaccines? 

“The blood-pressure in cold air must be studied at once, as 
it may be the key to much which is now locked from us. The 
arterial tension is generally reduced at first when one goes to 
high altitudes, but it is later increased as a rule, and this may be 
due to the cold and not a reaction from a low barometric pres- 
sure which really has no mechanical effect on the blood-pres- 
sure. It has long been known that the heart is weak, and the 
blood-pressure low, as a rule, in tuberculosis, and if we can in- 
crease both by cold we have one explanation for the winter 
cures, and a hint for climatic treatment. It begins to look as 
tho places with a hot season and those with no cold season will 
in time be ruled out for the tuberculous. The death-rate at 
some of these places has been scandalous, and in spite of rose- 
tinted reports of those interested commercially, there is reason 

to believe that many a consumptive has had his life greatly 
shortened by going to a hot climate. If lowered blood-pressure 
really results from the heat, we have the explanation.” 








INJURIOUSNESS OF TOBACCO 


HE OPINION that tobacco is injurious to the young 
and apparently harmless to adults, quoted in these pages 


recently from American Medicine, is adjudged by the 
editor of Good Health (Battle Creek, Mich., December) to be 
one of those half-truths which Tennyson tells us are ‘‘ever the 
blackest of lies.” He agrees heartily with the first part of it, 
but asserts that no respectable medical authority will be found 
to indorse the other half. Has the editor of American Medi- 
cine, he asks, never heard of tobacco blindness? And how 
about cancer of the lip and of the throat, diseases almost con- 
fined: to smokers? Bouchard, of Paris, an authority on dis- 
eases of the heart and blood-vessels, names tobacco, the writer 
goes on to say, as one of the leading causes of this deadly class 
of maladies. And this is by no means a new idea. Medical 
examiners tell us that nine-tenths of the rejected applicants for 
the Army are refused on account of tobacco-heart. 
further: 


We read 


**King Edward died of tobacco-heart. Mark Twain was an- 
other victim of this disease. A king of Hungary fell off his horse 
some time ago and lost his life because of defective vision due to 
smoking. The death-rate from disease of the heart and blood- 
vessels has increased 
within the last ten 
years from 6 per 
100,000 to 24 per 
100,000, or 400 per 
eent. Is there no 
evidence from these 
facts that it is not 
‘harmless to adults’? 

““No _ experienced 
coach will allow men 
in training for athletic 
events to make use 
of tobacco, so well 
known are its effects 
upon the heart. A 
well-known physician 
said to the writer just 
before the Yale-Har- 
vard boat-race: ‘I 
am sure Yale will be 
beaten, for the coach 
permits the men to 
use tobacco.’ 

“The ill effects of 
tobacco upon the kid- 
neys are familiar to 
all physicians. Sta- 
tistics gathered some 
years ago showed that 10 per cent. of all smokers have albu- 
men in the urine. The physician forbids the use of tobacco or 
very greatly restricts its use in cases of Bright’s disease. 

“‘But even on a priori grounds it may be safely said that to- 
baeco is anything but harmless. The deadly effects of tobacco 
are well enough known. In very minute doses nicotin produces 
deadly effects. One-tenth of a grain killed a goat, and a much 
smaller dose killed a frog. The farmer uses tobacco leaves and 
stems to kill ticks on sheep. An eminent German botanist has 
recently shown that tobacco, even in minute quantities, pro- 
duces pernicious effects upon plants. 

‘‘Numerous investigators have shown that pigeons are proof 
against anthrax, a disease very deadly to sheep. Charrin showed 
that after giving to a pigeon a very small dose of nicotin the 
creature quickly dies when infected with the anthrax germ. 

“Dr. Wright, of London, showed that nicotin lowers the tu- 
berculo-opsonic index of the blood; that is, it lowers the power 
of resistance of the body against tuberculosis. He cited the 
ease of a young man who was a great smoker and whose tuber- 
culo-opsonic index was zero instead of 100. The young man 
was suffering from tuberculosis and died within a few weeks. 

‘‘Post-mortem examination made at. the Phipps Institute 
showed that smokers are twice as subject to tuberculosis as non- 
smokers.” 


Copyrighted, 1911, by Clarke & Muller, 


forward bridge. 


These are only a few of the thousand facts, the writer goes on, 
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A SALVO THAT SMASHED THE CAMERA. 


The photographer who took this picture of a four-gun salvo on the Michigan stood on the 
The shock of the explosion knocked him over and smashed his camera. 
The picture was saved, but it bore a diagonal crack, too small to be seen here. 


December 30, 19} 


that might be cited on his side of the question. Nothing jy 
them shows that there is any distinction between the child anq 
the adult, and the fact that the effects are often less apparent 
in the latter is due, we are told, solely to the fact that they Dos- 
sess greater vital resistance than children. Finally, he remarks: 


‘““We would remind the editor to review the study of physio. 
logic chemistry and pathology and consult a few up-to-date 
standard works on the practise of medicine in relation to the 
cause of Bright’s disease, arteriosclerosis, angina pectoris, and 
other maladies involving the heart and blood-vessels, the death. 
rate from which has kept even pace along with the increase of 
tobacco during the last thirty or forty years.” 





A SALVO OF GREAT GUNS 


OME IDEA of the tremendous concussion of great guns 
S on shipboard when fired together, and of the effects of 

the charge, both on the distant target and on the ship and 
those on board, is given in the course of an article entitled “4 
Landsman’s Log Aboard the North Dakota,”’ contributed to 
the naval number of The Scientific American (New York, De 
cember 9), by the editor, J. Bernard Walker. After describing 
the various features of great-gun target-practise at sea, which 
he pronounces “‘ the 
greatest game in the 
world,’”’ Mr. Walker 
goes on to tell us 
of the discharge of 
‘“‘salvos’’—a number 
of guns fired at once. 
He assures us _ that 
after the discharge 
the projectiles them- 
selves can actually be 
seen rushing through 
the air on their way 
to the target, seven 
miles distant, altho 
apparently he is 
doubtful of the extent 
to which this state 
ment will receive 
credit. We read: 


“““What next?’ | 

ask of an _ officer 
standing near me. 
‘A six-gun = salvo— 
have you got your ear-protectors in” place?’ I am_ raising 
my hands to press the little bulbs more snugly in position, 
when there bursts forth a Titanic crash! My whole frame feels 
as tho some unseen hand had struck it a violent blow; and I find 
myself flung, in the effort to keep my footing, entirely across 
the platform in the direction of the target (the effect of the recoil) 
and then flung backward, and then alternately forward and 
backward, until the fierce whipping of the mast subsides. 

‘‘The spotter looks over his shoulder at me and points at the 
sky, and there I see six sharply defined circular black spots, 
symmetrically disposed, in pairs, on a long horizontal line across 
the heavens—the six shells. 

***Baron Munchausen?’ 

“Nay, good reader, question not my veracity; it is a common 
phenomenon and may be seen at any big-gun target-practise 
when the weather is clear, as it was that day. Steadily the 
little ink-black spots diminished and drew together under the 
influence of the perspective, rising gradually to the highest poit 
of their trajectory, when they faded from sight. 

‘“‘The fire-control platform has quickly steadied to absolute 
quiet; and we listen with keen attention for the spotter’s verdict. 
Up go those magnificent, flashing bursts of pulverized water; 

_and I hear the spotter call into the mouthpiece, ‘A straddle, 
which means that some of the shells have dropt in front and some 
beyond, making the average of the whole six a hit on the target 
itself. 
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“Later, a four-gun salvo went clear through the target, 
tearing part of it away and throwing up the vast tell-tale geysers 
just beyond. 

“The physical effect of the blast of these 12-inch guns is some- 
. bears dramatic 
The photog- 


thing that defies description; but the plate . . 
evidence of the power of the mighty air-wave. 
rapher bad the temerity to stand on 
the forward bridge of the Michigan 
to photograph a four-gun salvo from 
turrets land 2. After the discharge, 
hefound himself on his back on the 
after side of the bridge, his camera 
smashed to fragments, but his pic- 
ture saved, except for the diagonal 
erack [too small to show] in this illus- 
tration, running from left to right— 
mute evidence of the mishap. ... . 

“Later in the day, the net-screen 
which covered the target was brought 
on board, where it was carefully 
conned over by the umpires, the 
ordnance officer, and the spotter, 
who searched every square foot of it, 
looking for the coveted ragged rents 
with as much care as ever a Western 
prospector looked for a color of gold 
inhis pan. The four-gun salvo that 
carried away a part of the target cost 
the North Dakota dear; for a con- 
siderable portion having disappeared, 
by the rules of the game, and in- 
deed by the necessities of the ease, 
any later shots that may have passed 
through the gap did not count. For 
this and other reasons, I could not 
understand the disappointment of 
that ship’s company when they 
learned the result—four hits and six ricochets. Credit should 
be given for the fact that since, for economy, three-quarter 
powder-charges were used, the sight-bar range was actually 
about 13,000 yards, or between six and seven miles.” 


Copyrighted, 19 





The net-screen covering the 
rents”’ are looked for “ with 





HIDING KNOWLEDGE 


r | \HE SCRIPTURAL INJUNCTION against hiding our 
light under a bushel is negatived in a large proportion 
of cases by those who have knowledge that ought’ to be 

given to the world—so we are told by the author of an article 

in The Engineering Record (New York, December 9) on ‘“‘The 

Burial of Research.” Results of very definite and practical 


value too frequently remain, he says, in the note-book of the 
investigator, in office files, and in the proceedings of local learned 
societies, which he ealls ‘‘dismal intellectual catacombs.”’ 


Val- 
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A FOUR-GUN SALVO THAT WENT CLEAN THROUGH THE TARGET. 


uable, even epoch-making, investigations have been thus buried 
so thoroughly that they have passed out of mind for long terms 
of years. He mentions as examples ‘the achromatic lens which 
has made the modern refracting telescope possible, Mendel’s 
now celebrated theory of heredity, and Reis’s work on the tele- 
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phone. The lens was reinvented about forty years after its neg- 
ligent first constructor had put it forth, and was very properly 
patented on the ground that he had failed to give the public its 
due. Mendel’s work, buried in a minor publication, escaped 


notice for nearly another forty years. Reis’s inventions were 





THE PROOF OF GOOD GUNNERY. 
target is taken on board and carefully examined. The ‘coveted ragged 
as much care as ever a prospector looked for a color of gold in his pan." 


dragged out of retirement for purposes of litigation after Graham 
Bell had independently pursued the matter to its conclusion. 
We read further: 


‘‘The importance of letting the world know what is being 
done can hardly be overestimated. . . . The waste of human 
energy involved in this sort of thing is truly lamentable. Many 
a scholar or engineer or inventor has wasted a large amount of 
valuable time and no inconsiderable sum of money in repeating, 
all unknowing, the work of others long since completed and for- 
gotten. There are to-day buried in university libraries, in the 
form of theses, in the archives of manufacturing companies, 
and the records of patent litigation, investigations which, if 
made public, would save a great store of wasted time and money 
and would advance human knowledge in many directions.” 


The reasons for neglect are various, but unsound. There is 
a feeling that it is a reproach to publish any work which runs 
the risk of being antedated by another investigator, and unless 
an investigation seems at the time 
important it is too often laid aside 
until some convenient 
discovering whether or no it is really 
Such hypersensitiveness the 
writer believes to be ereditable to 
the scholar, but unfortunate for his 
fellow men. 


season for 


new. 


He goes on: 


‘‘A story is told of the venerable 
chemist, Chevreuil, that,; attending 
a meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences when nearly one hundred years 
old, he rose to commend: the paper 
just read by a young colleague, not 
only for its subject-matter, but on 
the ground that he himself had pre- 
sented a paper covering substan- 
tially the same ground to the same academy nearly eighty years 
previously. It was probably a bad moment for the later inves- 
tigator, but his work was really none the less valuable, in that 
it both confirmed and brought again to light that of his venerable 
colleague. . 

‘*Another large class of researches disappears from mortal 
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view in the files of some office because it is supposed to have some 
bearing on commercial matters which it is unwise just then to 
disclose. Keeping secret such matters is dubious policy at best, 
but even granting its temporary wisdom, there is no reason why 
the facts should not be at some shortly later season brought to 
light. The discussion of scientific papers before technical so- 
cieties very often drags 
out incidental mention 
of just such matters 
whieh could very prop- 
erly be presented in a 
much fuller form to the 
advantage of everybody 
concerned. 

“And, finally, the 
records of the patent 
courts are a mausoleum 
of important scientific 
experiments, ex-parte, of 
eourse, but still often 
very carefully carried 
out and extremely in- 
structive. Some means 
should be found of resur- 
recting these and bringing the facts to light. The lesson is a plain 
one. It is the duty of people who find out things which would be 
of advantage to the progress of the arts and sciences to put the 
results on record at the earliest opportunity, not necessarily at 
length, but at least to such an extent and in such places as will 
make them generally useful. The technical and scientific journals 
are the logical places for the publication, even if only in abstract, 
of raore elaborate reports which perhaps would only be published 

full in the proceedings of some learned society. But do not 

useful facts die and be buried without at least such a brief 
superscription over them as shall call attention to the fact that 
they have lived.” 





STREET-CLEANING BY AUTOMOBILE 


HY SHOULD we discard horses from our trucks and 
delivery-wagons and continue to use them with our 
street-sprinklers and sweepers? Paris is introducing 

motor street-cleaning machines, and New York is experimenting 
along the same line. In an article in La Nature (Paris, Novem- 
ber 25), Captain Renaud tells us of the service now installed in 
Versailles and about to be introduced into Paris. 
recognize, Captain Re- 
that the 
the public 


We must 


naud thinks, 
cleaning of 
streets in most of our 
cities has not hitherto 
been organized so as to 
the needs of 
modern life, that 
especially it is not in 
proper relationship with 
the speed and intensity 
of urban 
He writes: 


answer 
and 


circulation. 
’ 


“The general hygiene 
of a city depends at 
once on cleaning, prop- 
erly so called, and on 
the removal of waste. 
We propose to note 
briefly how cleaning is 
carried on in most cities, 
in order to show its 
imperfection and incon- 
venience; we shall then indicate how, owing to the powerful 
agencies furnished by automobile traction, it is possible to 
organize a system of great efficiency, whose adoption is becom- 
ing daily more imperative. 

‘‘Cleaning includes in all cases watering and sweeping. 

‘‘Watering is done either with the hose or with watering-carts. 
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AUTOMOBILE SPRINKLER IN SERVICE IN VERSAILLES. 





AUTOMOBILE SWEEPER AT VERSAILLES, 
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With the hose the waterers flush the streets very unequally; 
the water, falling from a considerable height, washes away the 
road, changes the dust to mud, makes the holes into puddles 
and the street into a pond. When carried out during the day 
this system of watering interferes greatly with the water-supply, 
For these reasons, in frequented streets the hose is replaced by 
the watering-cart. 

“But this cart, drawn 
by a horse, has a neces. 
sarily small capacity, 
perhaps 250 gallons, and 
is soon emptied, when it 
must return, to be re. 
filled, generally by a long 
route, losing so much 
time that the watered 
street has generally dried 
by its return. Again, 
as the horse draws it 
along rather slowly, it 
actually constitutes an 
obstacle to all more 
rapid vehicles and in- 
creases the congestion. 

‘As for the sweeping, if it is done by hand it is desperately 
slow and of doubtful efficiency; if it is done with mechanical 
sweepers, drawn generally by a cheap horse, it stops traffic as 
badly as the watering-carts do and it is hard to operate with 
regularity. ‘ine 

““When we consider the feverish activity of urban circulation 
and the ceaselessly increasing development of automobilism, we 
must realize that if the sweeping-machines are not to be obstacles, 
they must themselves be motor-driven, have great working- 
power and a speed comparable to that of the vehicles amid 
which they must circulate. Thus only may they finally ac- 
complish their purpose regularly and properly, without im- 
peding the motion of other vehicles or being hindered by them. 

‘Automobile watering-machines, capable not only of carrying 
three times as much fluid as the ordinary cart, but also of making 
thrice or four times the speed, may thus do in the same time 
four times as much work. Also a force-pump may be operated 
by the motor, projecting the water under pressure and thus 
washing a larger area more thoroughly. 

“‘Automobile sweepers have the same qualities of speed and 
regularity as the waterers; they also have the advantage over 
the horse sweepers of being able to include a sprinkling-outfit 
so that the moist sweeping spoken of above may be realized. 

“Several cities have already made progress along this line. 
Paris had a steam Dion-Bouton sprinkler as early as 1904 and 
now this city is about to 
replace with automobile 
sweepers all its present 
horse-drawn equipment. 
Versailles, St.  Ouen, 
Havre, Deauville, and 
Monte Carlo have auto- 
mobile sprinklers and 
sweepers. In Versailles 
a single motor does the 
same work daily as eight 
horse-drawn _ sprinklers. 
With sufficient means 
for replenishment it can 
water hourly a minimum 
surface of 20,000 square 
yards. It is asserted 
that the municipality 
realizes with this motor 
an economy of 60 per 
cent. The automobile 
sweeper, with a _ 14- 
horse-power motor, has 
a eylinder-broom and a 
pressure-sprinkler . . . 
and sweeps hourly 11,000 
square yards—the work 
of four ordinary horse sweepers ... With an economy of 50 


per cent.” 5 


Two French engineers, Captain Renaud goes on to say, 
estimate the saving from the use of motors in Paris at only 
12 to 14 per cent. The larger saving in Versailles is due to its 
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mark, are four lines of rails. 
with the roadways on each side of the river. 








“ATAVAY) 
AN AERIAL FERRY-BOAT. 

This novel “transporter bridge’”’ over the River Tees at Middlesborough, England, as described in the English press, consists of steel 
cantilever girders crossing from sets of steel piers on each side of the river. 


These rails support a traveling platform from which a traveling car is suspended, the floor of which is level 
The trip from shore to shore is made in less than two minutes. 
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On the under side of these girders, 160 feet above high-water 








wide avenues, on which the motors can operate at maximum 
speed and power. In such a city as Paris this could never be 
the ease. Even such a saving as this, however, is by no means 
to be despised, especially when we realize that the advantages 
of the motor-driven machines arise quite as much from their 
convenience and ease of handling as from their cheapness.— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 





TO TEST GRAIN WITH A SAW 


HE REASON why some varieties of grain resist the 
attacks of insects and plant-diseases much better than 
others has been discovered by Dr. F. Stranak, of the 
Bohemian Technical High School in Prague, whose experiments 
go to show that it is the harder grains which are thus immune, 
and that this hardness is dependent on the structure of the cells 
that go to make up the grain-substance. Dr. Strahak even de- 
termines the degree of resistance of a given specimen of grain 
by testing its hardness with an instrument that he has devised 
for the purpose, consisting essentially of a tiny saw which at- 
tacks the grain like the jaws of an insect. The harder the skin 
of the grain or its stalk, the greater the resistance to the cutting 
action, and since the saw is mounted on one arm of a sensitive 
balance it is possible to measure the exact degree of resistance 
by means of suitable weights. Here is a description of the ma- 
chine, taken from Prometheus (Berlin, October 21): 


“The apparatus consists of a saw fastened to the curved arm 
of a balarce, together with a small car which holds the grain in 
position beneath the saw. The contact of the saw and the plant 
is produced by a weight on the under arm of the balance. The 
car moves beneath the saw on a track whose degree of inclina- 
tion balances the weight of the scale-pan, and the weights used 
are small shot. 

“Strahak employed the finest English saw, only one-tenth 
of a millimeter in width. As soon as the weight of the shot 
placed in the scale-pan was sufficient to overcome the resistance 
of the plant-skin, the car was drawn up the inclined plane past 
the edge of the saw, which thus cut the surface just as the jaws 
of an insect would do. The weight required to produce this 
cutting action was hence a precise measure of the degree of 
hardness of the tested plant.’’ 


Aceording to Strafiak’s experiments the machine affords a 


thoroughly reliable means of determining the exact degree of 
hardness of different varieties of any grain, and this hardness 
directly corresponds to the closeness and toughness of fiber or 
cell-structure, to which is due the greater or less resistance of the 
plant to attack. This resistance is operative not only against 
insect injuries, but against plant diseases. The simplicity and 
inexpensivenéss of the apparatus are further points in its favor, 
and its general introduction in agricultural experiment-stations 
will undoubtedly be productive of valuable results.—Transla- 
tion made for Tue Lirprary DicEst. 





BIGGEST WIRELESS STATION OURS—The new wireless 
station to be erected at Fort Myer, on an elevated plateau 
near Washington, promises to be the most powerful in the world, 
even surpassing the famous Eiffel Tower. It will consist, says 
The Inventive Age (Washington), of three steel towers, arranged 
in an isosceles triangle, with the tallest tower as the apex. We 
read further: 


“‘This tower will be 600 feet high, and the other two 450 feet 
high. The aerial wires will be stretched from outriggers on 
the top of the tower. Each tower will rest on a cast-steel base, 
supported in turn by a concrete foundation, and anchored to 
the earth by great bolts. The anchorages will be insulated by 
marble slabs and sulfur fills. It is expected that 900 tons of 
steel will be used in the construction, which will cost about 
$150,000, which will cover the cost of engine, laboratory, ete. 
By this station, wireless communication will be established 
between Washington and the Panama Canal. Guantanamo, 
Cuba, where an important naval base is being installed, will be 
within constant speaking-distance, and war-ships will be within 
control as far as the Azores. The towers are expected to have a 
working range of 2,000 miles, and under favorable conditions 
greater distances will be covered. Navy officers predict that 
the new station will pick up San Francisco in one direction and 
Paris in the other.” 





Tuer article on a new form of telescope proposed by Professor 
Todd, credited recently in these pages to Popular Astronomy, 
was copied by that magazine, with proper acknowledgment, 
from The American Journal of Science (New Haven), and should 
have been credited by us to the latter publication. 
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CHRISTMAS SPIRIT IN ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION 


T MIGHT be said that the spirit of perpetual Christmas 
prevails in the work of the English illustrator of to-day. 
Many of the younger men, as The Bookman (London) 


shows, hold their year’s product ‘for the publishing outburst 
of the December season, and so they must perforce keep Christ- 
mas with them all the year. The December Bookman is a 
veritable orgy of their work on “presentation plates” strewn 
through the pages. 
most of these men; 


Childhood is obviously a prepossession of 
and the figures that move on their pages, 
like lovely little descendants of Kate Greenaway’s and Mr. Walter 
Crane’s children, now open their eyes in the same thrill of polite 
wonder. The most popular of the new school of book illus- 
trators, says the writer in The Bookman, are probably Frank 
Reynolds, Arthur Rackham, Edmund Dulae, Hugh Thompson, 
Willy Pogany, and Charles Robinson. Thompson is the oldest 
of this group and has least of the peculiar quality they exhibit. 
Indeed, he seems like the connecting link with the older men of 


the last century—Keane, Du Maurier, Houghton, Millais, and 
Leighton, who made ‘‘the golden’ age’ of illustration. Mr. 
Rackham’s work is better known than he is himself. The 


writer has but this to reveal: 


“Almost all we know about him is that he did not enjoy 
the usual art training—which may account for his strong in- 
dividuality of style; and that, having practised drawing and 
painting successfully in his spare time, he was courageous 
enough to throw up a commercial situation at the age of twenty- 
five, and enter upon the artistic career that has brought him fame, 





SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


From a drawing by Arthur Rackham for this season's crop 
of Christmas books, 











and, so far as one can see, fortune. 
for The Graphic, Sketch, Punch, and other of the illustrated 
weeklies, and was soon in demand as an illustrator of books, 
among the more notable of which have been ‘Rip Van Winkle’ 
‘Peter Pan,’ “Ingoldsby Legends,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
Grimm, and (last year) ‘The Rhinegold’ and ‘The Valkyrie’ 
The only new fact we 
have discovered  con- 
cerning him is that he 
ean play tennis rather 
well, but as he is suffer- 
ing with ‘an elbow of 
sorts’ he thinks of giving 
up this game next year, 
and playing at some- 


thing easy—like golf.” 


He did a good deal of work 


There is little of the 
Gallic savor about Ed- 
mund Dulac, altho he 
was born at Toulouse. 
He rather shows how 
well he ean do the 


English thing. We read: 


“‘After a reluctant at- 
tempt to become a bar- 
rister, [he] spent two 
years in Paris, during 
which he studied for six 
months at the Julian 
Academy, and thereafter 
started to illustrate 
books. In the mean 
time he painted a few 
portraits and exhibited 
at the Salon. In 1905 he came to England and became a con- 
tributor to the illustrated magazines, and worked for various 
publishers, illustrating among other volumes ‘Fairies I have 
Met’ . and an ‘Alphabet.’ For the last five years he has 
concentrated his efforts on publishing one book each year. . . 
beginning with ‘The Arabian Nights’ and following that with 
‘The Tempest,’ ‘Omar Khayyam,’ ‘Some Old French Fairy 


Tales,’ and this year ‘The Stories of Hans Christian Andersen.” 


Photograph by Elliot & Fry 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, 


Who helped to make ‘‘ Peter Pan”’ 


famous. 


Mr. Charles Robinson’s first important work as an illustrator 





was done for Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ from which 


he proceeded to deal with Eugene Field’s poems and Gabriel 
Setoun’s ‘‘Child World’’; then, in conjunction with his brothers, 
T. and W. Heath Robinson, he produced pictures for Andersen’s 
‘Fairy Tales.”’ Frank Reynolds’s name began first to appear in 
Pick-Me-Up and The Sketch, from which he ascended to Punch 
It is said of him that he ‘‘produces comedy where other men 
sueceed only in perpetrating farce.’’ Last year his illustrations 
in color to “Pickwick” won ‘‘wide recognition for their spon- 
taneous, inherent quality of humor and the easy finish of drafts 
manship.”” The Bookman writer adds: 


“*He is essentially a ‘character’ artist, and instead of exaggera- 
ting and caricaturing the creations of Dickens, he presented them 
as natural human men and women—real characters in a real 
comedy of life; and in his new book this year he has done the 
same for ‘David Copperfield.’ Mr. Reynolds is still happily 
a young man, tho he has had his biography written and his art 
critically discust by Mr. A. E. Johnson in one of the volumes 
in the ‘Brush, Pen, and Pencil’ series.”’ 


Hugh Thompson is known for ‘‘the beauty and old-world 
grace he has got into his illustrations to the novels of Jane 
Austen.’’ He has just produced pictures for Sheridan’s classic, 
the ‘School for Seandal.” Willy Pogany is a name unfamiliar 


on this side the ocean. Of him The Bookman says: 
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“Mr. Willy Pogany is by birth a Hungarian, and tho we are 
forgetting about that, and beginning to count him as one of our 
own artists, his native country is wise enough to remember it, 
and the Hungarian Parliament has shown its appreciation of him 
by buying some of his pictures for the nation. Mr. Pogany has 
not had his way in art made smooth for him. He had a hard time 
of it while he was studying in Paris, then he came over to 
England and illustrated several books, . . . and the critics and 
the public were not slow to recognize the force and imagina- 


tiveness of his unique style.” 


He has illustrated ‘The Ancient Mariner” and ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 





THE GREATER FIELD IN 


CURIOUS DIFFERENCE appears’ between our 
“Ay desire and our efforts to acquire education in the 
Our desire is right enough, but in our efforts we 
make use of almost every means except the one closest at hand, 
points out an editorial writer in the New York Evening Post. 
For example, the illustration of our printed matter seems to go 
its own way, quite divorced from what may be called real art, 
while ‘‘we watch the statistics of museum attendance, levy a 
municipal tax, as in St. Louis, for the support of art institutions, 
revel in a high tide of lectures, and flood the land with the light 
of the stereopticon, largely in the interests of the Chaldees, or to 
acquaint ourselves with the achievements of the cathedral- 
builders, or, at the latest, the ‘men of 1830.’’’ All ‘this effort 
seems to spring from ‘‘the unwelcome realization that we are 
not an artistic people,’’ and the fundamental purpose of it is ‘‘to 
scale down this deficiency as we have scaled down illiteracy.”’ 
Meanwhile, as this writer shows, ‘‘we have at hand one of the 


ART 


arts. 


greatest engines for a work of this sort that has ever been known, 
the modern press and the photo-engraved plate, by way of me- 





THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Charles Robinson's new drawing for Shelley’s Poem. 
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chanical tools, and by way of opportunity for their use the illus- 
tration of printed matter.’’ These reflections are pointed by 
the fact that the Society of Illustrators is now sending on an 
itinerary of a number of cities an exhibition of their work under 


the auspices of the American Federation of Arts, an organization, 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


One of George Soper’s challenges to Sir John Tenniel’s fame 
as the illustrator of this classic. 


we are told, ‘‘which is ambitious to save from the fiasco of 
quaint comedy the present educational and inspirational move- 
ment.”” We read on: 


‘Students of art history and firm believers in the promise of 
great developments to come have suggested that one of the 
worst ailments that afflict us to-day is the withdrawal of art 
from popular interest. We may take schoolchildren to the 
museum by the roomful. So schoolboys have been marched in 
squads to church. Yet it is the religious household that makes 
the company of the faithful. And to-day we are asking, Where 
is the art in thehome? Who owns sculpture besides the gentry 
of great estates and the builders of palaces? Good paintings 
rank with diamonds and motors and yachts. Meanwhile, the 
things which the people must have, chairs and ‘tables, milk- 
pitchers, chandeliers, stoves, and hat-racks, are from an artistic 
viewpoint as dead as a door-nail. The reason is quite familiar. 
They are no longer made by artists or even by artizans of the 
most rudimentary creative intention. From a realization of 
this condition arose that holy war proclaimed in the last century 
against the machine, an embodiment of a noble conviction, but 
an act of stark fanaticism. 

‘‘When we turn to illustration we find an immediate contrast. 
Here art is as much a matter of daily concern as it ever could 
have been in the times of Gothic builders. Ours is a nation of 
readers, and the periodical that to-day is and to-morrow is cast 
into the ash-barrel, is its besetting sin. In all this printed 
matter there are hardly two consecutive pages without graphic 
art. More noteworthy still, illustration, even where it is most 
debased, is not the product of machinery. The most miserable 
half-tone plate or line-cut denotes the creative effort of at least 
a fairly capable artizan. The broad fact is that illustration 
enlists, in a shifting membership, almost our whole body of 
painters and draftsmen, and those we most delight to honor 
have at least served their time in the work. 

‘‘How comes it, then, that the ladder is so scornfully kicked 
aside? The blame is laid on everybody except the artist: the 
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editor, who is afraid and wants to imitate and conform; the 
writer, who is unreasonable and expects to dictate and control; 
the reader, who is conventional and is supposed to insist on 
pretty profiles and smart frocks or the sentimentally heroic 
or the baldly ludicrous. Unquestionably there are several fin- 
gers in the pie. But the artist is not entirely protected from 
restricting influences even in portraiture or in mural decoration, 
where also his work is normally secondary. The aversion has 
a deeper source. It roots in the idea that the illustration of 
literature must be literary, and this is a word which, no doubt, 
nurses use to frighten artists’ babies. We have no thought of 
attempting to turn back the hands of the clock. Coming at a 
time when this sentiment had attained such dominance, the 
opportunity to bring the art of the artist and the art sense of the 
people into a real relationship once more was foreordained to a 
measure of neglect. But the opportunity remains and may yet 
be nobly improved.”’ 





THE YEAR’S POETRY 


EW YORK is said to possess one publisher who has 
defied the prevailing notion that poetry can’t be made 
to pay. He has issued a good many books of poetry, 

“not one of which was at the author’s expense, and all of which 
have been successful commercially.””, Mr. W. Stanley Braith- 
waite, who stands responsible for this statement, does not 
tell us that the publisher has been able to set up a motor-car 
on the profits, but he finds the fact of this unassisted verse- 
publishing pointing toward a return to poetry’s ‘‘old status as 
a commercial product.”” In the Boston Transcript he gives us 
his yearly survey of the poetic output of the magazines, and 
assures us that in the last year ‘‘ poetry appears to have taken a 
more serious hold upon the interests of the American people.”’ 
Besides the publisher above mentioned, Mr. Braithwaite finds 


a variety of encouraging signs. He writes: 


‘*‘In so boldly standing out against the prejudice that surrounds 
the relationship of business and poetry, this publisher will lead 
to a more confident willingness in other directions, to give 
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A FANCY FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 

Drawing by Edmund Dulac. 
It illustrates the following passage: ‘‘The reindeer did not 
dare to stop. It ran on till it came to the bush with the red 


berries. There it put Gerda down, and kissed her on the 
mouth, while big shiny tears trickled down its face."’ 
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poetry a chance to speak its own word: which it can not now, 
because not only have publishers barred the doors of their 
presses against it (I mean those who would take it in without the 
author’s money to make its presence safe), but the editors as well 
of our leading magazines, who with whatever personal inclina- 
tions they may have, do not 
give the pages of their mag- 
azines to articles about poets 
and poetry, as they do to 
almost every trivial subject 
under the sun. Where one 
article on poetry might ap- 
pear, in the course of a year, 
one would find a dozen in 
first-class periodicals that 
treat, with the same attitude 
and analysis, the subjects of 
painting, music, drama, ar- 
chitecture, and fiction. 

“But the fact still re- 
mains, however one may 
complain because the whole 
loaf is not given, that poetry 
has progressed during the 
year; these papers above 
mentioned, Mr.  Ficke’s 
article in The North American 
Review, Alfred Noyes’s ap- 
preciation of Hardy’s poems 
in the same periodical, the 
printing, in Current Litera- 
ture, of Mr. Veireck’s address 
on American poetry before 
the University of Berlin, last 
summer, the critical appreci- 
ations of poets and poetry in 
the little magazine The 
Pathfinder, issued by the Uni- 
versity Press at the Univer- 
sity of Sewanee, Tennessee, 
which under the associate editorship of the poet Thomas §. 
Jones, Jr., has published notably this year the contemporary 
work of Lizette Woodworth Reese, Lionel Johnson, Florence 
Karle Coates, Anna Hempstead Branch, and Dorothea Law- 
rance Mann, shows more and more how serious poetry is ta- 
king a larger hold upon the public. Then the Poetry Society 
of America has weathered through a useful first year of its exist- 
ence, and is now planning for a second year of practical endeavor 
in throwing its influence and labors toward the circulation of 
poetry among the people throughout the country.” 





EDMUND DULAC, 


A Frenchman naturalized in Eng- 
land and leading the school of book 
artists in his adopted country. 


Mr. Braithwaite’s practise has been to take a half-dozen lead- 
ing magazines—Century, Harper's, Scrikner’s, McClure’s, The 
Forum, Lippincott’s—and appraise the quality and quantity of 
From the whole he 
ones, and from them selects fifty-five 
to make what he calls a little ‘Anthology of Magazine Verse 
for 1911.’ Twenty-one of these, which in his view ‘‘ stand above 
all others,’ he makes into a separate list for those readers who 


verse they have printed during the year. 


chooses the ‘‘ distinctive’ 


care to obtain and preserve them. These are the ‘‘canons” 


which guide his choice: 


“T have not allowed any special sympathy with the subject 
to influence my choice. I have taken the poet’s point of view, 
and accepted his value of the theme he dealt with. The question 
was, How vital and compelling did he make it? The first test 
was the sense of pleasure the poem communicated; then to 
discover the secret or the meaning of the pleasure felt; and in 
doing so to realize how much richer I became in a knowledge of 
the purpose of life by reason of the poem’s message.”’ 


The ‘‘Twenty-one”’ are: 


‘*Going Home,” E. Sewell Hill.—Century. 

“The Old Knight’s Vigil,”’ Alfred Noyes.—Century. 

“The Beloved—The Beautiful,’’ Edith M. Thomas.—Century- 
“‘Song,’’ Louis V. Ledoux.—Century. 

‘*Chavez,’’ Mildred McNeal Sweeney.—Century. 

“His Face,’”’ Florence Earle Coates.—Harper’s. 

“Over the City—Night,’’ Fannie Stearns Davis.—Harper’s. 
‘‘The Poet in Italy,’ George Edward Woodberry.—Har per’s- 
“The Unconquered Air,’’ Florence Earle Coates.—Harver’s. 
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“FKool’s Paradise,’’ Edith M. Thomas.—Harper’s. 
“Ninfa,’’ Sir Rennell Rodd.—Scribner’s. 

“In the Blue Ridge,”’ Olive Tilford Dargan.—Scribner’s. 
“Helen,” Sara Teasdale.—Scribner’s. 

“The Flight,’’ George Edward Woodberry.—Scribner’s. 
“Love is Passing,’ Florence Earle Coates.—Lippincott’s. 
“A Spring-Song in a Café,” Witter Bynner.—The Forum. 
“The Ghostly Brother,” John G. Neihardt.—The Forum. 
“Shelley’s Skylark,’’ Charles Hanson Towne.—The Forum. 
“The Sea-Lands,’’ Orrick Johns.—The Forum. 

“Death’s Holiday,’’ William Hervey Woods.—The Forum. 
“Ballad of a Child,” John G. Neihardt.—The Forum. 


The anthologist selects Mrs. Florence Earle Coates’s ‘‘The 
Unconquered Air” as the ‘‘most remarkable poem of the year,” 
saying: ‘‘It is the sort of achievement that Keats gave to English 
poetry in the sonnet, ‘On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.’”” For those who wish the ‘‘Anthology” we print the 
list, with Mr. Braithwaite’s introductory explanation: 


“T might quote what I have previously written concerning 
the making of this selection: In selecting these poems for 
special honor I do so conscious of that charge which is brought 
against one who attempts a task so captious of being guided and 
dominated by the personal equation. I confess that in some 
of these poems the subjects do not in the least appeal to me, 
but upon these subjects the poems were an illumination and en- 
riched me with a spiritual knowledge of certain elements in life 
which in their revelations brought me a curious sort of emotional 
pleasure. The titles and authors of the poems selected for the 
magazine anthology are: 

“Ninfa,’’ Sir Rennell Rodd. 

“Summer Afternoon,’’ Edith Wharton. 

“In the Blue Ridge,” ‘‘ Helen,” Sara Teasdale. 

“Monseigneur Plays,’’ Theodosia Garriso::. 

“Alison’s Mother to the Brook,” Josephine Preston Peabody. 

“Of One Who Walks Alone,”’ Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 

“The Little Sister,” Richard Burton. 

“The Flight,’ George Edward Woodberry. 

“A Spring-Song in a Café,’”’ Witter Bynner. 

“Myrtis of Mytilene,’’ Bliss Carman. 

“The Ghostly Brother,” John G. Neihardt. 

“Shelley’s Skylark,’’ Charles Hanson Towne. 

“The Sea-Lands,” Orrick Johns. 

‘Ballad of a Child,’’ John 
G. Neihardt. 

“The End,” 
Gallienne. 

“*Socialism,’’ Louis V. Le- 
doux. 
“The Child’s Heritage,” 
John G. Neihardt. 
“‘Death’s Holiday,” 
iam Hervey Woods. 
‘*A Reed,” Frances Gregg. 
‘‘The Song of a Passionate 
Lover,” Mary Austin. 
“The Poor Minstrel,” 
Willa Sibert Cather. 
“‘Ghosts,’”’ Alfred Noyes. 
‘The Swedish Mother,” 
Willa Sibert Cather. 
“The Voices,’’ Katharine 
Tynan. 
“An Old Woman of the 
Roads,” Padraic Colum. 
“To the Fire Bringer (W. 
V. M. Died October 17, 
1910),”’ Perey MacKaye. 
**A Song from Far-away,”’ 
Amelia Josephine Burr. 
“Three Seore and Ten,” 
Austin Dobson. 
HUGH THOMPSON, “The Old Knight’s Vigil,” 
A connecting link with the old school Alfred Noyes. f 
of illustrators. ‘‘Cheated Elsie,’ Francis 
Thompson. 

“The Beloved—The Beautiful,’ Edith M. Thomas. 

, On the Coronation of King George,” Stephen Phillips. 

“Song,’’ Louis V. Ledoux. 

“Chavez,” Mildred MeNeal Sweeney. 

“The Mystic,” Cale Young Rice. 
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SCENE FROM “THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
Drawn by Hugh Thompson. 
“I never laughed so much in my life.’-—Act 5, Scene 2. 


‘““Wood Dreams,”’ Madison Cawein. 

‘Forget the Graves of Heroes,’’ Horace Holley. 

‘‘Going Home,” E. Sewell Hill. 

‘*Yesterday’s Grief,’’ Katharine Lee Bates. 

‘*Moonlight in the Pines,’’ George Sterling. 

‘*His Face,” Florence Earle Coates. 

‘*The Lover,’ Alan Sullivan. 

“The Dropping Bloom,” Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

‘*Sunset and Evening Star,’”’ Mildred Howells. 
““To Time the Tyrant,’’ Austin Dobson. 

‘*Let the Shadows Go,’’ Anne Bunner. 

“‘Over the City—Night,’’ Fannie Stearns Davis. 
‘The Poet in Italy,’ George Edward Woodberry. 
‘The Unconquered Air,’”’ Florence Earle Coates. 
‘‘Night in a Suburb,”” Thomas Hardy. 

‘*Fools’ Paradise,’’ Edith M. Thomas. 

‘Love is Passing,’’ Florence Earle Coates. 

‘The Two Old Men,’’ Charles Hanson Towne. 
‘*Kagles,’’ Florence Earle Coates. 


Mr. Braithwaite adds some comments on poems in and out 
of his ‘‘ Twenty-one,” particularly Mrs. Coates’s ‘‘The Uncon- 
quered Air,’’ and Mrs. Sweeney’s ‘‘Chavez’’: 

‘*T am sorry I can do no more than mention Mr. Robert Haven 
Schauffler’s poem, ‘The Scum o’ the Earth,’ in The Atlantic 
Monthly, which in substance has the deep and passionate con- 
viections of Whitman. And with this poem I must mention 
four other poems appearing in other magazines, but which are 
among the finest poems of the year. I refer to Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody’s ‘The Singing Man,’ Perey Mackaye’s elegy on 
William Vaughn Moody, parts of which were reprinted in 
these columns, and Mr. Mackaye’s little daughter’s—Avia 
Mackaye’s—verses on the ‘Hermit Thrush,’ a remarkable poem 
for a child of nine years, and Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘You Must 
Mean More,’ one of the loveliest love lyrics ever written. .. . 
I want to call attention to the fact that two of these [twenty- 
one] poems deal with a very modern subject—aviation. They 
do not deal with it simply in verse, but with the simplicity, 
sensuousness, and passion of poetry. These two poems alone 
show what is the future possibility of poetry that seeks newer 
symbols to express and interpret the old but ever-changing 
spirit of man.” 
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“THE SHORT-STAKE MAN” 


CERTAIN narrow doorway 
on Van Buren Street, in Chi- 
cago, crowded by the high 
buildings, with the ‘‘elevated”’ 
thundering before it and the 
clanging street-cars hurrying 
» by, leads, not to a cigar-store or 
to a saloon, but to the Pacific 
Garden mission, which is con- 
© ducted by Harry Monroe. Here 
F} Bruce Barton visited a few 
days before Christmas, and it 
the Christmas number of The 
Continent (Chicago) he relates 
what he saw. He tells of the 
faces there—‘‘the bent, blear- 
eyed old man in the second 
row,” ‘‘the middle-aged chap 
whose features have some 
trace of an earlier disinction,”’ 
and the rest. Then there is Harry Monroe, ‘‘the chief 
gardener in this Pacific Garden,’ a ‘‘hard-packed man of 
medium height, who preaches in short, swift sentences, driven 
home with sharp. jabs of his arms.’’ Converts tell their stories. 
But there is one man who draws the writer’s attention. His 
clothes are almost as shabby as those of the rest, ‘‘and his back 
is stooped.”’ ‘‘But something in his look arrests you—the eyes 
shine with an unusual brilliance; it is as tho an unseen spirit 
had breathed on dead embers and started them into a new and 
brighter light.”” There is a story connected with that face. 
And Mr. Barton heard it, and we give it as printed in The 
Continent: 


WELCOME 





“‘T don’t know as you’d rightly call it a story, pardner. I’m 
what you might call just the ordinary sort of a short-stake man. 
You don’t know what a short-stake manis? Of course you don’t 
—I forgot. We're all either short-stake men or long-stake men, 
all us poor lads that works in the construction camps. The long- 
stake man saves his wad and the short-stake man blows his in, 
and there you have it—the difference. The long-stake man 
may be savin’ for the old lady and the kids and sendin’ his wad 
home regular every month. Or he may just be savin’ for a 
couple o’ months till he gets enough to go on a continuous jag. 
But us short-stakers never saves nothin’. It’s work a week and 
then all night at the bar, and then work another week. And 
when we don’t show up Monday mornin’ they fires us and we 
move on to the next camp and starts in all over again. ...... 

“You don’t care about my family—and there ain’t much to 
tell about them, anyway. The old lady was decent and hard- 
workin’ enough—and there never was no old man. Least I 
never heard her speak about him. And soon as I could walk to 
the railroad I left and went into the camps. I had some am- 
bition at that; most of us do at the start. And when they 
started me in as water-boy I thought maybe I could see my way 
elear right up to foreman, and maybe even higher’n that. But, 
man, you don’t know the curse of it. You don’t know what it 
is to work and work, and roll in between dirty blankets on hard 
board bunks. You don’t know the rotten things you hear and 
the rotten sights you see. And hell camps on the trail of the 
construction gang, and the devil is the first passenger over the 
rails. And you’re lonesome for decent people and home and 
nice girls and some one that cares. 

“It’s an awful business, pardner. I remember the first camp 
that I went to; they claimed that the town was the wickedest 
town in the world, and I guess probably it was at that. We was 
sort of proud of the claim, anyway, and the fellows took some 
pride in makin’ it good. There hadn’t been no town there at 
all ten days before. And then suddenly the work opened up. 
Five camps was started within five miles. The graders come and 
the bridge gangs, almost a thousand men in ten days, shipped 


in in bunches like hogs. And where there hadn’t been nothin’ 
before but one little store, with the post-office in it, all of a sudden 
there was ten saloons and a couple of gamblin’-joints and a 
barber-shop. And girls come, too—poor things. The city’d 
had its use of them and had thrown them out, and they found 
their way into the camps. And that was home to me for a year, 

“T don’t know just how I come to get to drinkin’, but maybe 
you’d understand if you’d been in the camps. I was all right. 
while the work lasted, but Sundays, when the job shut down, 
it just seemed as if I couldn’t stand it at all. The lonesome- 
ness, pardner, is what does it, that and to know that whatever 
you do nobody’s goin’ to know it, and nobody eares. It just used 
to seem to me that if there was one human bein’ that would 
care whether I kept on livin’ or not, that maybe I would have 
pulled through all right. But there wasn’t no one. And so I 
just got to goin’ the way of the crowd, and pretty soon I was 
workin’ for the saloons as hard as the rest of the guys. 

‘“‘There ain’t any use of botherin’ to tell the whole yarn. You 
wouldn’t understand anyway, because you’ve never been to the 
camps. I got to firin’ on a dinky, and after a while they gave- 
me one to run. And that paid me $3.50 a day. First I used 
to save a little every month, but there weren’t nothin’ to do 
with the money except to buy booze. And I kept makin’ the. 
stakes a little shorter and the celebrations a little longer, until 
finally they chucked me out of the job and I banged around 
from one camp to another, workin’ a few days and blowin’ it 
in, and workin’ and blowin’ it in. 

‘‘Winters when the jobs shut down I drifted back to Chicago- 
with the rest, or to Denver or San Francisco, or wherever the- 
nearest city happened to be. Sometimes there was the ice- 
camps to give you a job through the cold months. Sometimes I 
just hung around the gin-mills down here south of Van Buren; 
sometimes I shoveled snow for a while, but it was always the- 
booze. Work and drink, and more work and more drink,, 
made up the program—and I come to sort of like it finally, and 
then to think that after all it was all the life that I’d ever know, 
or care to know. And finally I just quit thinkin’ at all.” 


But at Christmas time the thoughts would come. The: 
thoughts of how everybody else had Christmas—‘‘you ean. 
imagine a little how it used to hit me.” 


‘*Lord, how I used to hate it—the things in the windows, andi 
the fellows in overcoats, and the good-lookin’ girls on the streets. 
And every one happy and laughin’ and spendin’ their money 
and plannin’ good times at home with the folks, Home—the- 
word used to make me pretty near sick. To know that every 
one else in the world had a home, and some one in it that cared. 

‘‘Last year some way it seemed to get me worse than it ever 
had before. I don’t know why—perhaps because I’m not as. 
young as I used to be, and it seemed as tho I’d done everythin’ 
in the world that I could to find pleasure, and all I had for my 
pains was memories that hurt when I looked at them. Every- 
where was Christmas, until, pardner, it seemed to me that- 
rather’n have that curst day come on me again I’d end the- 
whole business. Sounds awful to you, probably, but it didn’t 


seem awful to me then, least not so awful as the lonesomeness: 
and hell of the day. And I made up my mind to quit the whole- 


business—the river was cold, but it would do its work quick, 
and I knew other fellows that had gone out that way before, and 
it seemed to me they was lucky. ...... 

‘**Why I didn’t do it I can never tell. 
me that this mornin’—it was just a year ago this mornin’— 
some one told me that to-day Harry Monroe and his crowd in 
here would be feedin’ the bums. Why not get a square meal? 
I says to myself. If you’re goin’ to end the rotten game, why 
don’t you end it with your stomach full? Maybe it was that, 
or maybe it was because I needed a little time to brace up my 
nerve. 
in this seat. 


“Tt was the first time I ever got into a place like this, and 
I was too busy’ 


what they were doin’ didn’t mean much to me. 


thinkin’ about my own troubles. There was a lot of singin’, 


mostly by Harry, with a little by some of the bums that thought- 


they would get more of the grub if they sang. Then there 
was speakin’ by well-drest fellows from up-town that looked 
as tho they had homes and some one to work for. 








But some one had told: 


But I turned in here anyway and sat down right here- 


And I didn’t. 
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listen to them. Finally Harry got up. I didn’t pay much 
attention at first, but after a while what he was sayin’ sort of 
drummed into my ears and I sat up and began to take notice. 

‘‘T don’t remember it very well now, but I mind that he said 
he was down and out once himself. And he told us his hard- 
luck story, and finally he says, ‘You fellows think there ain’t 
no one who cares; but I’m here to tell you you’re wrong. 
There’s One that does care, and he’s cared ever since you was 
born. Every night that you’ve been soaked with booze he’s 
cried for you. And every day that you’ve panhandled your 
way along these dirty streets he’s been walking along with you 
and tryin’ to give you a hand. And you wouldn’t have nothin’ 
todowithhim. You gave him 
the marble shoulder. And he 
cried for you, and he loves you, 
and he wants you to give hima 
chance. 

“*What sort of foolishness 
is that?’ I says to myself, but 
I didn’t say nothin’ out loud 
and Harry went right along 
talkin’. ‘He used to work at 
the carpenter business,’ says 
Harry, ‘and he had his own 
troubles in life, and he knows 
what it is to be down and out 
and have everybody in the 
world on the other side. That’s 
why he’s strong for you. His 
name is Jesus. He followed 
you in here to-day and he’s 
standin’ right alongside of you 
now. And he eares for you, 
boys, he cares.’ 

“Well, that’s all—except 
that I give him a chance, the 
way Harry said—and I find 
out what Harry says was no 
lie. I been sober now for a 
year, pardner, the first decent 
year in my life since I was fif- 
teen years old. And I’m savin’ 
the stake every week for a 
little home of my own, and 
there’s a girl that’s promised 
to come in when I get it fixt. 
And every day for a year I 
been walkin’ through these 
streets with one shoulder a 
little higher’n the other, be- 
cause he’s had his hand on one 
of them. And, pardner, it’s the greatest feelin’ in the world 
to know that he’s walkin’ alongside, and he cares—”’ 











Then, as Mr. Barton takes up the story, the waiters came 
elbowing their way into the room with trays of ham sandwiches 
and pitchers of black coffee and plates of rolls. 

“The dark, bleared eyes of the men turn hungrily in that 
direction. They reach out like animals and snatch at the trays 
as the waiters pass down between them. In swift, beastlike 
gulps they swallow the food, stretching out their grimy hands 
at the same time for more. Some visitor at your side, who has 
come from curiosity and who doesn’t believe in missious, turns 
away in disgust. ‘Look at them fighting their way up to the 
trough,’ he grumbles. ‘What good does it do to feed them? 
Look at them fight for it—the beasts.’ ”’ 

As you look, however, ‘‘your gaze turns back to your friend 
in the rear of the room near the door.’”’ Just a year ago, he, 
too, was ‘‘a beast, fighting his way into the trough.” But 
now he has stopt eating for a moment to speak earnestly to ‘‘the 
wistful young fellow who sits at his right.’’ And after noting 
the new expression that comes into that wistful face, the writer 
reflects on the lives that have been turned toward Christ in 
this humble, narrow room, and concludes: 

“You have witnessed His birth in the hearts of men under 
many different conditions—in tall cathedrals, and in the tents 
of the evangelists, and at the knees of sweet women. But 
this was the most impressive thing to me—to see him born in a 
manger, the feeding-trough of beasts.” 





TURN TO THE RIGHT. 
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WHAT THE CHURCH DEMANDS OF 
LABOR 


RGANIZED LABOR has had its say about the Church. 
() Rightly or wrongly, the Chureh has been accused of 

neglecting the laboring man. Recently, however, 
through such agencies as the Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches, there has been undertaken a care- 
fully planned effort to bring about better mutual understanding 
between the Churches and the labor-unions. But at this very 
time, we read in a thoughtful 
article on the editorial page of 
The  Congregationalist and 
Christian World (Boston), 
comes the ‘‘terrible shock”’ of 
the confessions of the Me- 
Namara brothers at Los 
Angeles. And it is now the 





turn of the Church to say to 
organized labor, ‘‘ Take a firm 
and definite stand against vio- 
lence or you can not expect 
the Chureh to remain your 
ally.’’ As this editor phrases it: 

“The path of violence has 
had a warning signal written 
up across its entrance which 
not even the blindest can 
mistake. Along that road the 
Church of Christ could never 
walk in any company.” 

While it would be ‘‘ wickedly 
unfair,” this writer admits, to 
assert that organized labor as 
a whole was behind these 
crimes, yet it seems to him 
that ‘‘some labor-unions and 
some union funds’”’ must have 
been ‘‘behind these men and 
using them as tools,” and that 
‘the apparent interest of the 
unions has been in freeing 
these men, rather than in trying them.” Suspicion has been 
aroused against labor leaders. This editor sincerely hopes 
it will be proved baseless. But, he adds, it has not been 
quieted by the ery of unions all over the country vociferously 
and indignantly repudiating the McNamaras, and ‘‘this sudden. 
indignation would carry more popular conviction had not so 
many of these unions unhesitatingly supported the defendants’ 
lawyers in their dangerous effort to make the trial appear as 
an attack on labor by capital, and not as the sifting by the state 
of a specific crime.”’ But: 





mits Ow. 





—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘“Whatever may come out of this dramatic episode, it has be- 
come entirely clear that labor throughout the nation must take 
a firm and absolute stand against violence before there can be 
any real alinement between it and the Church.” 


The movement for closer cooperation between the Church 
and the labor-unions had its origin in three fundamental con- 
clusions to which the Church has come, we are reminded in this 
editorial: ‘‘First, that the unions were seeking justice for the 
workingman; second, that they had the culture and general up- 
lift of the workingmen at heart; third, that with the working- 
man’s absence from the Church it ceased to be the Church of 
its Founder, which was a home for all the people.’”’ To quote 
further: 


“The Church stands for justice. It was eager to identify 
itself with an organization that was seriously striving to secure 
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decent conditions for workingmen, reasonable hours, a living 
wage in the true sense of the word ‘living,’ and the abolition 
of degrading child labor. We believe that to a far greater ex- 
tent than the unions recognize, the Church has been striving 
for these things. It is the custom, both in trade-union meet- 
ings and socialistic gatherings, to sneer at the Church. But the 
Church has been the best friend the workingman has ever had, 
and the very justice he is seeking has been made possible by 
its teaching. So long as the union strives for justice by legiti- 
mate means, so long the Church must continue its best friend. 
But it can not identify itself with the union simply because it 
is made up of laboring men, neither can it withhold its criti- 
cisms of the union’s tyranny and selfishness any more than it 
spares the unjust corporations. If the union insists on becom- 
ing a mere fighting body, seeking to gain all it can for labor 
regardless of justice or the quality of its methods, it must not 
expect the Church to remain its ally.” 


So long as the labor-union insists ‘‘that there is no good in 
any organization which is not chiefly devoted to ministering to 
the stomach, the Church can not wholly identify itself with 
it.” For— 


‘‘The Church is primarily the guardian of an ideal, and an 
ideal which belongs to humanity, not merely to the laboring 
man. This ideal is righteousness. 

*““One thing that has often made it hard for the Church to 
associate itself with the union has been the fact that so often 
righteousness seemed the last thing in the union’s mind. But 
we believe the union is going to see—and perhaps these recent 
unfortunate happenings will play their part toward that end— 
that even class advancement and material welfare are best sub- 
served by a desire to see righteousness done for all, and by ab- 
solute renouncement of all methods that savor of violence, 
erime, and revenge. Then the Church and the union can work 
for the same end.” 





In the second place, ‘‘the Church has set itself the task of 
working in cooperation with the labor-union because it believes 
the union is endeavoring to improve the moral and cultural 
condition of the workingman.’’ This religious organ is con- 
vineed after careful observation that ‘‘this moral uplift has been 
a fact.” 


“The union man is, on the whole, more temperate, more 
manly in his carriage, more careful in his companions and amuse- 
ments, more conscious of a manliness to sustain, more eager to 
improve both his own condition and that of his family. Here 
the union has a splendid opportunity to work with the Church. 
It should make intemperance an absolute disqualification for 
membership. It should make character as much a test as any 
ehurech league or brotherhood. It should eject all men living 
double lives or found guilty of breaking laws. Above all, it 
should insist that the employer get justice as well as the em- 
ployee. That is, if the union by virtue of its power as a union 
persuades the employer to give a just wage, it should be the 
first to insist on the discharge of the man who, because of idle- 
ness or self-indulgence, does not render his full tale of work. 
The Church can never make alliance with what the French eall 
sabotage. . 

‘*The third reason why the Church is interested in the work- 
ingman is that she needs him and he needs her. Of course, 
there are those who would keep the churches from having any- 
thing to do with the union. Let the workingmen join the union 
to get economic justice. Let him go to the church to worship 
God. 

‘This is all very well, but he does not do so. In many in- 
stanees the union has become his church. The Church needs 
him, and he needs the Chureh perhaps even more than the 
Church needs him.. We believe that if the Church will set 
herself the task, which Dr. Meyer of London says is ‘im- 
perative since the disclosure of living conditions the railroad 
strike revealed in England,’ of acquainting herself thoroughly 
with the conditions under which the workingman lives in this 
country, just how much his wages are, what are his opportuni- 
ties for rest, healthful amusement, and improvement; and, where 
she finds he is unjustly conditioned, boldly take stand with him, 
and so become the champion, not of a class of men, but of jus- 
tice and humanity, she will win his confidence and attachment 
and ean criticize him when he errs, justi as she criticizes his em- 
ployer, without losing his allegiance.” 
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GREAT GAINS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


N TAKING ACCOUNT of stock at the end of the first five 
I years of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement the financial 
gifts are found to be nearly fifty per cent. more than at the 
time when it was chiefly the devoted women of the church who 
concerned themselves much about missions. This, however, is 
not the only gain, as The Congregationalist and Christian World 
(Boston) points out, for ‘‘nothing could have better prepared the 
way for the present Men and Religion Forward Movement than 
the preceding great series of union meetings for missions.”” In 
reporting for the organization, on its anniversary, November 15, 
the secretary, Mr. J. Campbell White, says: 


‘‘The financial gains to missions during the past five years 
are the greatest ever made during a similar period by the churches 
of entire nations. The churches of Canada have increased from 
$1,492,000 to $2,216,000 annually in their combined home and 
foreign missionary offerings. Taking the United States and 
Canada together, the increase to foreign-mission work alone has 
been from $8,980,000 to about $13,350,000 annually, or a gain 
of about 50 per cent. In addition to this increase in current 
revenue, more than $5,000,000 have been raised during the past 
two years in special equipment or endowment funds for foreign- 
missionary objects, by different agencies in the United States 
and Canada. With the accumulated momentum and experi- 
ence of the past five years, it should be possible to make an even 
larger proportionate increase during the next five-year period.” 


The call is now for a doubling of present missionary forces 
within the coming five years. ‘‘Only in this way does the 
movement expect to see prospects of successful accomplishment 
of its battle-ery, ‘The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation.’ ”’ The Congregationalist summarizes further: 


‘‘The movement has been aggressive in the modern methods 
of missionary education, in pressing the every-member canvass 
and systematic benevolence. Its secretaries are right in claim- 
ing, to a modest degree, some credit for the increased giving 
to other objects, increased salaries for the ministers, and the 
larger number of Christian men actively at work for the churches. 
These have been the natural by-products of a foreign-missionary 
high tide. . . . Twenty paid secretaries, denominational and 
interdenominational, are now employed by the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. Its active chairman, Dr. S. B. Capen, is 
appropriately enough president of the country’s oldest foreign- 
missionary society, the American Board.” 





THE MINISTER RETORTING—Ministers are beginning to get 
very tired of the patronage of business men, says Dr. James H. 
Ecob in The Homiletic Review (January). The popular concep- 
tion of a minister seems to the people to warrant the patronage, 
yet the facts are quite differently set forth by this writer: 


‘*We are supposed to know nothing of life, to have had expe- 
riences next to nothing in quantity and quite nothing in quality. 
We are supposed to be about as detached from practical affairs 
as if we lived on the moon and slid down on a silvery beam to 
earth every seventh day to glimmer in a dim religious building 
for an hour or two, then ascend to our dead world again. Such 
high airs among business men are hardly becoming. The per- 
centage of failures among them is ninety-five, while among us 
it will hardly reach twenty-five. The financial affairs of the 
church are managed by the most competent business men in 
the congregation, yet a very large percentage of the churches 
of the country come to the end of every year with that ‘eternal 
deficit.’ Then there are lamentation and whispering and signifi- 
eant glances toward the pastor. Fairs, musicales, suppers, 
amateur theatricals, and all the rest are proposed to tide things 
over. This is the hour of the malcontent in the congregation. 
That terrible word, deficit, is an open sesame to ears which other- 
wise would be deaf to his subtle suggestion, ‘is it not about time 
that we began to think of a change?’ The public would be 
startled, and, it is to be hoped, humiliated, to learn how many 
pastors give off a substantial part of the last quarter’s salary 
year after year. This is the time, also, when the astute busi- 
ness man, finding that he has failed in what he was elected to 
do, makes the profound remark: ‘We are evidently living beyond 
our income; is not our pulpit costing us too much?’ ”’ 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Who recommends the bonds you buy? 


Experience, character and facilities of the dealer should 


be your first consideration. 


If you select the right invest- 


ment banker, your investments are sure to be satisfactory. 


The Prestige of Bonds 


Recent years have witnessed a marvelous 
growth in volume and prestige of Ameri- 
can investment bonds. 

Whereas, formerly, only financial in- 
stitutions and men of large wealth ordi- 
narily understood bonds, and, therefore, 
bought them, 

Nowadays investors of every degree 
of affluence, even to the young man or 
woman who can only buy a $100 bond 
now and then, appreciate this convenient 
form of investment and buy bonds. This 
general understanding of conservative 
investment is expanding rapidly. 


_ Safe and Judicious Investment 


What bonds one should buy depends 
(first) upon one’s investment requirements, 
and (second) upon the relative values 
available in the market. The factor of 
dependable security, however, is of vital 
importance. 

The great expansion in the bond field 
has naturally developed all classes of 
vendors, ranging from the small broker to 
the large organizations which distribute 
direct to investors a great many million 
dollars’ worth of bonds each year. 


Advice Based on Knowledge 
The business of N. W. Halsey & Co. 


was founded on an idea—service. 

That idea has developed into an 
organization covering all American bond 
markets and reaching into other countries ; 
an organization that possesses the best 
of financial, engineering, accounting, and 
legal connections; an organization skilled 
in the various departments of the business 


and which never forgets that its success 
has been due in a large measure to the 
policy of confining its recommendations to 
sound bonds only. N.W.Halsey & Co. 
accept no margin business and solicit no 
stock orders, but deal for their own ac- 
count in sound investment bonds. 


Continued Service After Purchase 


Every bond that is recommended has 
first been investigated by their experts. 
Nor does service cease when the issue 
has been distributed. That would not 
constitute complete service. 

N. W. Halsey & Co. continue to deal 
in the bonds they distribute, thereby pro- 
viding a loan and sale market additional 
to other markets. 

The organization also keeps in touch 
with the property back of the bonds in 
the interests of its clients and its own 
reputation. 

It also endeavors to give continuous 
consideration to the investment needs of its 
clients and from time to time make such 
recommendations as enlightened judg- 
ment indicates. Bonds bought here are 
dependable and marketable investments. 


The Variety and the Return 


N. W. Halsey & Co. at all times carry 
in stock a large variety of Municipal, Rail- 
road and Public Utility bonds suited 
to the needs of its clientele and making 
possible selections conforming to a scien- 
tific plan of diversification. 

At the present time bonds offered cover 
nearly every section of the country and 
range in yield from 32% to 6%, and in 
denomination from $100 to $5,000. 


Send for January Price List No. D-65. Also special circular describing a seasoned 5% bond. 


Special offerings sent to any investor upon request. Corr 


a 





e invited. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
424 California St. 


CHICAGO 
125 W. Monroe St. 


We deliver bonds to all parts of the world at our risk 
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You Need This: 


A Free Trial of 
MultiKopy Carbon 


You need it, and this is why: 
The business man who ‘‘won’t 
bother’”’ to know about carbon 
paper is pretty sure to be 
bothered by bad carbon copies 
—unreadable and therefore 
useless. 





A blurred or faded carbon copy, even 
if it has been six years in your files, is 


inexcusable. You might as well keep 
no copies at all of your letters and 


documents if you don’t make ones you 


can trust absolutely. 


MARK 





TRADE 


ULTI 


CARBON PAPER 


makes copies that are absolutely perma- 
nent andclear. It doesn’t fade or blur. 
It is clean to handle. Furthermore, 
while not low-priced it is very econom- 
ical, because one sheet will make good 
copies of 100 letters; and if you want 
manifolding, at one writing you can 
make 20 clearly legible copies. 


MultiKopy is made in black, blue, 
purple, red and green; in six varieties 
to meet every requirement. Regular 
Finish MultiKopy, It. wt, makes 20 
copies at one writing on onion skin 
paper; medium, 8; billing, 6. Hard 
Finish MultiKopy, It. wt., 16; medium, 
6; billing, 4. 

Write for a free sheet, good for one 


hundred letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
334 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office 
SALES OFFICES: New York, 396-8 Broadway; Chicago, 


222 West Madison Street; Philadelphia, 908 Walnut Street; 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond Street. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY: 


F all the men with whom I have been 
intimately thrown,” it is Theodore 
Roosevelt who is speaking to you, ‘‘ George 
Cabot Lodge was the man to whom I would 
apply the rare name of genius.” 

Lodge died at thirty-six, and two vol 
umes (‘‘Poems and Dramas,”’ Houghton, 
Mifflin Company) hold all of the poetry 
he had time to write. The reader has to 
think his way through these books—-they 
require long marches of the intelleet—for 
Lodge never received that priceless gift of 
literary art, a simple, clear, understandable 
style. Only two or three of his lyries ap- 
proach the simplicity, the sensuousness, 
and the passion of such a song as Burns’, 
‘“‘Here’s a Health to Ane I Love,” or 
Goethe’s ‘‘Kennst du das Land.”’ 

Lodge was eager to deliver his message 
to the world. He was a rebel against cus- 
tom and philistinism and was willing to 
forfeit the last warm blanket of conven- 
tion. He was intolerant of those people 
whom Nietsche ealled ‘‘die Vielzuvielen,”’ 
who are “afraid to sin, too weak for good.” 
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“By rule and custom, time and place, 
Secure in noise and littleness, 

They live and laugh and lust a space, 
Incurious of themselves lest stress 


Of truth annul their nothingness.”’ 


Lodge’s two ‘‘dramas”’ are rhetorical 
exaltations of Cain and Herakles, two 
rebel-heroes, who, like Prometheus, try 
to snatch the fire from heaven. 

Here is the dedication. of ‘‘Cain’’: To 
the Deathless Memory of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Seer and Sayer of Truth, who was Believed 
Only By the Poor and Outcast, Who was 
Recognized By All Reputable and Respect- 
able People as the Avowed Enemy of Law, 
Order, and Religion, and Who Was At Last 
Brought to His Death by the Priesthood of 
the Orthodox Church, Through the Operation 
of the Established Courts of Social Justice, 
This Poem is Inscribed with Measureless 
Love. 

The following sonnet appeared about a 
year ago in this column. But we print it 
again, because we believe it is the one 
perfect poem that Mr. Lodge wrote. We 
know of nothing finer in contemporary 
poetry. In it Mr. Lodge has gained 
mastery over the great wealth and strength 
of his mind, and has come into his own. 
The tremendous promise that these four- 
teen lines contains makes the death of 
this author the more tragic. The sonnet 
is without a title. 


Breathless and unforeseen, it comes!—the hour 
When, on the breast of the Beloved, we feel 
Almost the secret sense of life reveal 
Its meaning, and the source of life its power ;— 

When, as in some vast sunrise, like a flower, 
Our soul stands open and our eyes unseal, 
While all that fear and ignorance conceal, 

Seems in perfection life’s predestined dower. 
Then, as it were against the inward ear, 

We hold in silence, like a chambered shell, 

The dazed one human heart . . . and seem to 
hear 

Forever and forever rise and swell 
And fail and fall on Death’s eventual shore, 
Tragic and vast, life’s inarticulate roar! ... 


The two selections below will give the 


flavor of James Newton Matthews’ vol- 
ume of poems (‘‘ The Lute of Life,’’ Horton 





Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. 
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. Windsor, Ontario, Canada - 


Post 
Toasties 


with hot milk 
or cream-— 


Summer's Gift 
TO 


Winter's Feast 


All the ‘‘ s00dness”” of 


white corn, cooked and 
toasted for you. 


Post Toasties are de- 
licious, economical and 


satisfying— 
Ready to serve direct 
from package. 


Their distinctive flavour 
adds to the pleasure of 
breakfast, lunch or supper, 
and housewives like the 


convenience. 


The Grocer sells, and 
“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
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& Company), which have been gathered 
and edited by his literary executor. 

It doesn’t take the heat of a great pas- 
sion to set Mr. Matthews’s poetry-pot sim- 
mering—it boils at a low temperature and 
sings to the tune of such intimate old- 
fashioned themes as ‘‘The Country Boy at 
School,” ‘‘Her Knitting Needles,” and 
“The Old Mill.” And yet, even such in- 
formal verse as this is finished with an art 
that is beautiful to see. 

“The Deserted Inn” appeared orig- 
inally in The Ladies’ Home Journal, while 
“The Bather” was first printed in The 
Smart Set Magazine. 


The Deserted Inn 
By James Newton MartrtrHews 


It stands all alone like a goblin in gray, 

The old-fashioned inn of a pioneer day, 

In a land so forlorn and forgotten, it seems 

Like a wraith of the past rising into our dreams; 
Its glories have vanished, and only the ghost 

Of a sign-board now creaks on its desolate post, 
Recalling a time when all hearts were akin 

As they rested a night in that welcoming inn. 


The wind whistles shrill through the wide-open 
doors, 

And lizards keep house on the moldering floors; 

The kitchen is cold, and the hall is as still 

As the heart of the hostess, out there on the hill; 

The fireplace that roared in the long winter night, 

When the wine circled round, and the laughter 
was light, 


Is a mass of gray stones, and the garret-rats play . 


Hide-and-seek on the stairs in the glare of the day. 

No longer the host hobbles down from his rest 

In the porch’s cool shadow, to welcome his guest 

With a smile of delight, and a grasp of the hand, 

And a glance of the eye that no heart could with- 
stand. 

When the long rains of autumn set in from the 
west 

The mirth of the landlord was broadest and best, 

And the stranger who paused, over night, never 
knew 

If the clock on the mantel struck ten or struck two. 


Oh, the songs they would sing, and the tales they 
would spin, 

As they lounged in the light of the old country inn. 

But a day came at last when the stage brought 
no load 

To the gate, as it rolled up the long, dusty road. 

And lo! at the sunrise a shrill whistle blew 

O’er the hills—and the old yielded place to the 
new— 

And a merciless age with its discord and din 

Made wreck, as it passed, of the pioneer inn. 


The Bather 


By JAMES NEWTON MATTHEWS 


No light can limn—no art can trace— 
The haunting beauty of her face 

As, standing where the morning spills 

Its splendor on the purpling hills, 

She leans against the terrace-stone 

Beside a garden overblown 

With flowers most marvelously fair 
Amidst the fountains flashing there— 

A scene which, robbed of her, would seem 
A sweet, but most imperfect, dream. 


Released from the embracing pool, 

Her round, white body, chaste and cool, 
Half-hidden by the burnished gold 

Of falling tresses, fold on fold, 

Leans like a marble Naiad drawn 

To lure the ardent eyes of Dawn— 

Or like a dream of symmetry 

Which but the pure in heart may see, 
And see but once, and then confess 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


This is Interior Protection- 
the Kind that Safeguards 
Life and Contents 


Tenant, owner, builder and architect should 
first know what constitutes absolute fire- 
proof protection rather than to learn 
afterwards that their confidence had been 
misplaced; that, however perfect and fire- 
proof the exterior walls, they only form 
a flue for the destruction of the inflamma- 
ble imterior and contents of the building. 


\ \ J HEN you have eliminated all in- 

flammable materials in a building 

by replacing wood with steel in every part 

of its interior, then, and then only have 
you a fireproof building in reality. 


Without the slightest sacrifice of artistic value, 
with higher first cost more than compensated for 
by reduced cost of insurance and maintenance, 
hundreds of representative buiidings have been 
fireproofed in the highest sense of the term by 


DAHLSTROM 


Metallic Doors and Trim 


Absolute fireproofing simply means that wher- 
ever wood has heretofore been used it is re- 
placed with the Dahlstrom Steel Products. If 
the exterior walls, floors and partitions are of 
‘flreproof construction and the last link in the 
chain, the Dahlstrom Metal Doors, are added, 
every room is converted into a fireproof 
unit—artistic, sanitary, immune from flames 
for all time. 


Everyone who values human life should draw 
the line of distinction between so-called ‘‘fire- 


proof” buildings and those fireproof in fact. 
“Buildings As They Should Be ” 


—a book illustrating the exteriors and in- 
teriors of a few of the world’s most promi- 
nentstructures equipped with The Dahlstrom 
Products thoroughly describes “‘life and 
contents ” fireproofing. 


To the interested a copy 
is free for the asking. 


Dahistrom Metallic Door Co, 


Executive Offices and Factories : 
55 Blackstone Avenue 
Jamestown New York 





Branch Offices in All Principal aa i 
Cities : 5 


First National Bank Blag., Denver, Colo. 
Eauipped with The Dahlstrom Produsts. 
F. E. Edbrooke Archt. Co., Architects, 

























A Snap That Gives Appetite 


There’s a peculiar zest to Londonderry. A clear, sparkling quality that 
stimulates appetite and aids digestion. Springing from the purest of 
sources, thoroughly protected until it reaches you. 


LONGONALTT) 


meral Wate 
is the water of true luxury. Light, and with only those elements that the body needs, 


_ it is essentially the water of good health. Effervescent in three table sizes. Plain (still) 
in half-gallon bottles. 


/f you have difficulty in obtaining Londonderry locally, write tous, and we will see that you are.supplied at once. 





That heaven holds less loveliness. 








LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., Nashua, N.H. 
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The First Step 


Towards Investment 


The habit of saving is the first step 
towards investment. After a savings fund 
has been accumulated, however, it should 
not be invested until knowledge has been 
gained of the principles underlying con- 
servative investment. 

Once undertaken, the investment of 
money soon becomes an established custom. 
But much depends upon getting the right 
kind of astart. Therefore, in making your 
first investment keep well within the limits 
of conservatism. Remember that invest- 
ments represent varying degrees of safety, 
and do not allow the temptation of an ex- 
cessive rate of interest to overshadow the 
more important consideration of safety as 
to principal. 

In these days itis not difficult to obtain 
sound investment bonds yielding approxi- 
mately 6 per cent, and which, in our judg- 
ment, combine: 

1. Safety as to principal. 
2. Convertibility into cash. 
8. Opportunity for profit. 










































It is ‘our function as investment bankers 
to give investors all possible information 
upon this important subject, and we are 
always ready to extend to you the facilities 
of our comprehensive organization. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 462, 
“* Investment Securities "’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Albany Boston Chicago 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Trend of Investment 


Is The Title of A New IIlustrated 
Booklet. It is Invaluable to the 
Buyer or Holder of Securities. You 
May Have a Copy Upon Request. 


Ask Also for our January, 1912, 
Investment Suggestions, Yielding 
from 4% to 6%. 


D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & CO. 
635 Third National Bank Building ST. LOUIS 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We are brokers for investors 
and speculators who trade on 
a small scale. 

We buy and sell stocks in 
quantities of one share and 
upward. 

We carry on margin 10 
shares and upward. 


Send for Circular 44—‘‘ ODD LOTS ”’ 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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WHAT LEADING LISTED STOCKS 
YIELD 


N the following table is shown the yield 

on leading railroad and industrial stocks 
at recent quotations compared with the 
yield at the high prices of 1907, as well as 
the dividend rates prevailing at this time 
and in 1907. It was computed by The 
Wall Street Journal: 


Steel Corporation was 4,141,955 tons as 
against only 3,694,328 tons at the end of 


October. Much of this new business was 
taken at lower prices, but prices are now 
moving toward a higher level. Low prices 
‘** stimulated purchases to such an extent 
that consumption has overtaken produc- 
tion, and as a consequence the downward 
tendency of prices has been reversed.” 

At the same time we have in Moody's 





Quotations Yield at Market Price Dividend Rates 
Railroads Nov. ig Nov. 24 High 

1911 1907 1911 1907 wt 1907 
I ile: a a wld ie’ & Wonca Now wi 107 % 108 4 5.56% 5.55% 69 6 | 
BGiemtic Coast LANG... 0. ccc e ese 138 133 5.07% 4.51% 7% % 6 | 
SenemeeI He ONDE. oss sec ci cece es 103 14 122 5.81% 4.92% £4 6 | 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit............. 78 \% 83 5 6.40% eee a 
PRD EN, gg nw ccc csasersvss 240 195% 4.17% 3.58% 10% (ee. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... 11034 157 4 6.32% 4.44% 7&8 7 
Ohespeake & Ohio.................. 75% 56 6.62% 1.79% 5 1 ae? 
Serer eee eee 128% 189 34 5.45% 4.41% 7% 8 & 
OS a a eee 44 72 4.86% 4.07% Tivo. - >a 
os hs sg ace iy ale wie wa, 3a 178 % 78% 5.59% 7.67% 10% 6 G% 
Louisville & Nashville.............. 159 145 & 3.77% 4.83% 6% 7 & 
oe Eee Py ere en 10814 13434 4.62% 4.45% 5% 6 | 
i Ss ek cncl abe gh hk 9 Awe 142 189 5.63% 4.23% Se 8 &% 
Nort MNPORANG oo laos oc cetcu a 119 % 189% 5.85% 3.69% . ae 
OR 110 54 92% 5.42% 5.42% eG 5 &Y 
SS er 122 % 141 %% 4.91% 4.95% 6% 7 a 
Se yea ows nlp wi ceo wieiaie’ & 152 34 139 &% 3.94% 2.87% 6% 4 9% 
Southern Pacific... . MPs A 114% 96% 5.25% 5.46% 6% 54% 
Southern Railway preferred. apnea ane. 73% 9414 2.73% 4.24% 2g 4% 
Union Pacific ee et Ue 176 %& 183 5.66% 5.46% 10% 10 % 

ndustrials 

Amalgamated Copper............... 6314 121 % 3.16% _ 5.74% 2% 7% 
American Can preferred............. 90 60 4 5.55% 8.26% 5% &§ % 
American Car & Foundry............ 55 4514 3.64% 6.63% 2% 3% 
American Locomotive preferrred...... 103 111% 6.80% 6.28% 7% 7 &% 
American Smelting. . . eet Wik iste de 734 155 5.44% 4.84% 4% 74% 
American Smelting preferred Sie ards. 3 103 13 117 % 6.76% 5.97% 7% 7, 
CO eee ae 118 137% 5.93% 5.09% 7% 7% 
American Telephone & sidan Eee 141% 133 5.65% 6.02% 8% 8 % 
Consolidated Gas. . . ee 141% 140% 4.25% 2.85% 6% 4% 
ee ean 131 75% 4.58% 5.30% 6% 4qQ% 
ON re 155% 163 5.14% 4.90%. 8% 8 % 
Mackay Companys................. 84 754% 5.95% 5.32% 5% 4% 
re eee 139 8614 5.04% 6.67% 7% 53% 
a ch dems gd: Gin hie asco 5134 76% 5.80% 5.90% 3% 44% 
III 1 eid ales Are is W 6 v0 w.0.0 050 105 98 54 6.67% 6.08% 7% 6% 
Pressed Steel Car preferred........... 98 99 7% 7.14% 7.02% 7% i 
Railway Steel Spring preferred....... 103 99% 6.80% 7.04% 7% 7 | 
United States Realty & iia ement. 68 34 90% 7.31% 4.97% 5% 414% 
United States Steel. . . ++ 64 4 50 36 7.80% 3.97% 5% 2% 
Va.-Caro. Chem. preferred . Big AS et Pore 117 108 6.84% 7.41% 8% 8 &% 





The compiler of the table remarks that 
‘‘in a majority of cases, especially among 
railroad stocks, the yield was somewhat 
higher at the closing quotations on Novem- 
ber 24 than it was at the high prices of 
1907.” 


THE IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


During November and the first half of 
December a general condition of improve- 
ment pervaded the financial and commer- 
cial world. In The Financial Chronicle are 
cited ‘‘ a succession of favorable events ”’ 
as causes of this improvement. The under- 
current is described by that journal “as 
certainly much better.’’ There is a more 
hopeful tone in business and prices on the 
exchanges have risen. The Chronicle at- 
tributes this revival of confidence mainly 
to court decisions ‘‘ caleulated to hold in 
check, for the time being at least, disturb- 
ing political tendencies which for so long 
have had an unsetiling effect.’’ One dis- 
covers now ‘‘ a display of solicitude on the 
part of political leaders for the welfare of 
business interests.” 

Concrete evidences may be found of 
better trade, especially in the iron and 
steel industry, which “ has for some time 
been showing multiplying signs of expan- 
sion.”’ The orders received are said to 
have been ‘‘ pouring in at a totally unex- 
pected rate.””, On November 30 the aggre- 
gate of unfilled orders” received by the 





Magazine comments on the situation which, 
if not altogether confident, are at least 
encouraging as to the future. Sentiment 
is described as ‘ generally much more 
cheerful.”” Expert opinion inclines to be- 
lieve that prices will be well maintained 
until at least the end of the year. Political 
matters are not likely at present to affect 
security values. Should they do this at 
ali, the decline will occur later in the winter. 
This authority finds distinct encourage- 
ment in the increase in the amcunt of lia- 
bilities shown by business failures in No- 
vember. The total then was much higher 
than for any previous November since 
1907. So far from regarding this fact as 
discouraging the writer accepts it as “a 
very welcome sign.’ No trade reaction 
in the past has taken place without cul- 
minating in a decided expansion in the 
volume of liabilities. Such increases in 
failures in fact have been the ‘‘ earmarks 
of the turning-point in business affairs.” 
They represent largely ‘‘ the final failure 
of struggling firms who have been trying 
to earry liabilities through the long period 
of business dulness.’”’ Should these lia- 
bilities continue to expand during the next 
few months, and at the same time should 
bank loans continue to fall, we shall then 
have ‘“‘ a pretty sure sign that the country 
is finally ‘cleaning house’ and it will not be 
long before a genuine surplus fund accumu- 
lates both for investment and _ business 
purposes.”” The writer says further: 
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“That such a fund will a | be 
accumulating within the next few months 


other specific factors. Of course, the 
political developments of the next six 
months may hold back a business or in- 
vestment revival, and, as was the case in 
1904, after the 1903 liquidation, there may 
be no real stirring up until the crop period 
appears or until the Presidential nomina- 
tions have been made. But at any rate, 
independently of these things, we may feel 
that a fundamental turn has been made in 
the right direction, just as soon as we get 
some further signs of large business liquida- 
tion, as evidenced by failures, reduction of 
bank loans, and increases in deposits.” 


Bradstreet’s notes two features as ‘‘ stand- 
ing out prominently in trade ’’—first, 
admittedly active holiday trade’’;  sec- 


the undeniable better undertone in 
iron and steel.’’ Weather conditions, how- 
ever, have been too mild “ for a free dis- 
tribution of seasonable goods at retail.” 
But ‘‘an undertone of confidence exists 
generally,’’ and it is ‘‘ unmarred by com- 
plaints except as to profits.” After the 
holidays conditions promise a good, but 
conservative, degree of business. 


ond, “ 





ONE OF THE GREAT SYSTEMS MAKES | 
A BETTER SHOWING | 


For the calendar year 1911 the New 
York Central will earn, says The Wall 
Street Journal, ‘‘ something more than 7 
per cent. on its 222,729,800 of stock, and 
probably about 7.3 per cent. For 1910 the 
earnings and income were about 6.4 per 
cent. The improvement this year is not 
due to reduced maintenance charges, but 
“ chiefly to exceptionally good business and 
to vigorous retrenchment of transportation 
expenses.’’ The writer goes into details as 
follows, and these facts are important as 
bearing on improvement in the country’s 
general business situation: 


‘“‘New York Central proper has not only 
crjoyed better earnings than most of the 
trunk lines, but it has saved an extraor- 
dinarily high proportion of the increased 
receipts in the form of net earnings. Lake 
Shore, its principal subsidiary, lost in round 
numbers $1,000,000 in gross receipts, but 
proportionately less than most of the im- 
nee 8 ore and coal carriers, while the 

andling of its receipts was such as to much | 
more than offset that loss. 

New York Central: 


Gross earnings.$86,427,585 Inc. $3,485,721 4.2% 
Net, after taxes 20,528,141 Inc. 2,634, 679 14.8% | 


Lake Shore: 





* Gross earnings.$40,261,347 Dec.$1,038,038 2.5% | 


Net, after taxes 12,649,103 Inc. $1,492,848 13.3% 


‘“New York Central’s extraordinary in- 
crease in net ag Org in proportion to the 
gain in gross, has been due to holding 
maintenance expenditures down to about 
the level of last year and keeping trans- 
portation expenses down to 36.80 per 
cent. of gross as against 37.50 per cent. 
last year. Lake Shore’s maintenance ex- 
penditures might have been expected to 
decline somewhat with reduced traffic, but 
not on that account to anything like the 
extent actually reported: 

N. Y. Central Lake Shore 


. Dec. $305,016 Dec. $705,097 


Maintenance way. 
228,865 Dec. 819,067 


Main. equipment. . .Inc. 
Total maintenance..Dec. 76,151 Dec.1,524,164 
Transportation exp..Inc. 870,865 Dec. 928,164 


‘Now even the appearance of fattening 
net earnings at the expense of maintenance 


of the notes, as the 
sinkin 
half of the coal is mined. This is one of the largest 
coal mining companies in Pennsylvania, now stand- 
ing third in tonnage mined annually. 
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FOR JANUARY INVESTMENT 





United Coal Company 
6% Notes 


Dated Dec. 31, 1909. Denomination $1,000. 
TAX FREE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Maturities January 1, 1913, 1914, I915, 1916, 


1917, 1918, 1919 and 1925. 
Secured by deposit with the trustee of 5% 


Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of the United Coal 
Company, due February 1, 1955, at the ratio of 
$1,250 in bonds to each $1,000 note issued. 


The retirement of the bonds, and consequently 
mature, is rovided for by ample 


funds which will retire the bonds before one- 


Tt has more 


than 35,500 acres of valuable coal land, in which, it is 


conservatively estimated, there are more than 


552,400,000 tons of merchantable coal. 


Its market facilities are large. Its business is con- 
| ducted most conservatively, over $1,100,000 having 


| been reinvested in the property out of the profits. 


It has shown a consistent record since its organi- 
zation in 1902. The total value of the property, 
according to recent appraisement of two well known 
consulting engineers, whose reports are on file in our 
office, is more than $19, 9,000,000, while the total out- 
standing bonded debt, is less than $11,500,000. The 
above note issue is limited to $1,500,000. 


United Water and Light 
Company 6% Notes 


Guaranteed by the American Water Works 


and Guarantee Company. 
(Whose Capital and Surplus is over $10,000,000) 


Dated April 1, 1911. Registerable. 


Denominations Maturities 
$1,000 April 1, 1913-14-15 
$1,000-$500 April 1, 1920 


$1,000-$550-$100 April 1, 1925 

This company is a holding company, all of 
whose capital stock is owned by the American 
Water Works and Guarantee Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The United Water and Light Company owns 
the controlling stock interest in and the bonds 
of several water works and electric light plants. 
The company’s notes are secured by the deposit 
with the trustee of guaranteed water works 
bonds at 125% of bonds deposited to 100% of 
notes issued. 

The notes are callable at 103 and interest at 
any interest paying date, upon six weeks’ notice. 
The total amount of notes of the above issue is 
limited to $4,000,000. 





A large portion of the above described securities have been absorbed by banks, institutions 
and private investors, the issues combining features which are particularly attractive in the pres- 


ent market. Both companies have a most co 
servatively, and their officers are men of the high 


The notes are well secured, being protected by 


nsistent record, their business is conducted con- 
est reputation and integrity. 
a 25% margin in the deposit of bonds, and the 


bonds being issued by the companies on a conservative basis. 
We recommend the notes for January investment, and offer the unsold portions of both issues. 


Price upon application. 


We offer at all times a large and attractive list of securities, including water works, traction, 


hydro-electric and general public utility bonds. 


Also municipal bonds, many of which conform 


to the requirements of the United States Government to secure Postal] Savings. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent in answer to 


J.S. & W. S. 


inquiries. Address Dept. F. 


KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
First National Bank Bldg. Real Est. Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
37 Wall St. 


BOSTON 
Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 

















“The Hundred Dollar 
Bond House” 


We issue 

(1) A Booklet, “Smafl Bonds For In- 
vestors.” It tells what a bond is, what dif- 
ferent kinds of bonds there are, and how to 
buy Small Bonds. 

(2) A Pamphlet telling howto buy bonds, 
small or large, on the “Small Payment Plan,” 
20% down, the rest in monthly payments of 

a year or more. 

(3) A List of $100 and $500 Bonds which 
we have on sale and can recommend. This 
list is published monthly. 

Write us if you are interested. 


BEYER & COMPANY 





is disquieting, but it must be recognized not 
only that this has been a year of extraor- 
dinary effort to economize, but also that the | 
past two years have both witnessed heavily 

increased maintenance charges by tas 


**The Hundred Dollar Bond House’’ 


Well-Balanced 
Investment 


A sensible way to invest $3,000 or more to pro- 
vide solid security, substantial income, marketability, 
diversity and convenient form— a model investment. 


: Income 

$1,000 in a standard railroad bond with 
WHEE WANES 6s 5523s cnse cw eecanews $45.00 

500 in a high grade public utility bond 
with good market............. ++: 5.00 

1,000 in a solid, well-secured industrial 

or public utility bond with smaller 
MALKet...eccccesvoces seronsswsens 55.00 

500 in standard railroad, public util- 
ity or preferred, industrial stock 30.00 
Average yield, 5.16%........e0e. $155.00 


Two-thirds of this invest- 

ment is quicky marketable. 
My business is to aid investors in selecting from 
the whole market such securities as are best 


adapted to their needs. | Write for information. 





| 52 William St. New York 
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As Sccurity for an Investment 
































The assessed valuation of Real 
Estate on Manhattan Island, New 
York City, Increased $347, - 
263,640 since January, 1910 
Twenty Standard Railroad 
and Industrial Stocks Shrunk 


$875,000,000 since Janu- 
ary, 19/0. 


The New York Real Estate 
Security Company offers at par 
and interest 6 per cent. Mort- 
gage Bonds secured by im- 
proved, income-producing, office 
and apartment house property 
on Manhattan Island, New 
York City. You can invest 
$100, $500, $1,000 with equal 
safety and receive your interest 
semi-annually in January and 
July. 

The best security in the 
world is real estate; the best 
real estate is in New York City. 


Write for Circular “44” 


New York RealEstate 
Security Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 

Capital $3,950,000.00 
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Your Investments 
Would You Like to Know About Them? 


18,292 investors kept themselves informed in the last two 
years regarding securities of all kinds through this unbiased 
anda mele independent bureau conducted by the FINAN- 
CIAI IRLD for the exclusive benefit of its subscribers. 
It is a safeguard against all financial frauds, an invaluable aid 
in the selection of sound securities. 


OUR UNUSUAL OFFER 


If you will mention The Literary Digest and enclose postage 
to cover our reply we will express our opinion on ONE and 
ONLY ONE INVESTMENT YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN and also send you a specimen copy of our paper. You can 
then judge whether it is to your advantage to become an 
annual subscriber and receive the same benefits that more 
than 57,292 investors have received in the last seven years. 
No inquiries answered unless postage is enclosed. Address 


The Financial World 


18 Broadway, New York 











j $4,629,000. 
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roads. Thus, in 1910, New York Central 
added $2,586,000 to current expenditures 
on way and structure and $1,515,000 to 
equipment account, or $4,081, 000’ in all, 
while transportation expenses, which natur- 
ally bulk larger than both maintenance 
accounts put together, increased by 
In 1909, the two maintenance 
accounts increased by $3,118,000, whereas 
transportation expenses were cut down 
slightly in the face of an increase of $9,250,- 
000 in the amount of business handled. 
‘‘Similarly Lake Shore in 1910 added 
$3,142,000 to maintenance charges and 
$3,527,000 to transportation charges; in 
1909 maintenance went up $2,030,000, 
while transportation cost rose only $634,- 
000. Maintenance charges and the effects 
thereof do not begin and end between the 
opening and the closing of a calendar year, 
since an unusual number of renewals and 
replacements in one year or in any period 
tends to reduce the number of similar 
transactions necessary immediately there- 
after. New York Central’s maintenance 
charges for 1911 will, at least, not compare 
badly with those of other years, while Lake 
Shore kas always been amply maintained. 

““New York Central’s own fixed charges 
for this year will haveincreased by $1,300,- 
000 or $1,400,000, but this difference will 
be in part offset by additional miscella- 
neous income, due to larger average cash 
balances on hand and investment returns. 
Probably the net result will be no more 
than $1,000,000 net additional charges 
ahead of dividends. Assuming that some- 
thing like the recent rate of increase in net 
earnings will have continued through 
November and December, the total im- 
provement will amount to $3,000,000 after 
taxes, or $2,000,000 clear addition to 
divisible surplus, which in that case would 
amount to, say, $16,300,000, as against 
$14,288,000 in 1909, or 7.3 and 6.41 per cent. 
on the stock respectively. 

‘*The year’s dividends, $11,136,000, will 
be $2,227,000 less-than in 1910 and will 
leave a balance of roughly $5,000,000 to 
make good discount on notes and equip- 
ment trust certificates and to be otherwise 
disposed of. In 1909, an exceptionally 
good year for the Central, a balance of 
$4,763,000 was left after paying 5 per cent. 
Last year-the 6-per-cent. dividend left but 
$925,000 over, but in 1909 a balance of 
$4,762,000 was left after paying 5 per cent.” 


AN INDUSTRIAL SIGN OF THE 
TIMES 


For many years the business world has 
regarded the reports of the earnings of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company as an 
excellent indication of the state of general 
business. Since 1907 this company has 
been going through some severe experi- 
ences, having had a costly strike to con- 
tend with and a reorganization of its 
business management, equipment, etc., to 
carry through. The last quarterly report 
of the company, issued about the 20th of 
December, showed a net revenue, before 
the payment of bond interest and divi- 
dends of $2,460,200, as compared with 
$1,760,809 for the same quarter last year. 
For the six months ending December 31, 


‘there was a surplus, after deduction of fixt 


charges, of $2,434,955 as compared with 
$1,340,178. 

These figures are referred to by The Wall 
Street Journal as showing “ the great re- 
covery made by the company in the last 
six months after a disappointing first half.’ 
The first half showed a decline of $341,517, 
while the last half shows a gain of $1,097,- 
261, which means a net gain for the whole 
year of $755,744. On December 31 it is 
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Let us show you how 
sound bonds will safely 
increase your income 


The house of E. H. Rollins &@ 
Sons, founded 1876, enjoys an 
unexcelled reputation with this 
nation’s bankers for successful 
bond investments. 


Every bond we offer for sale has 
been purchased outright by us. 
Every bond we own has with- 
stood the most exacting reliabil- 
ity tests that our organization of 
specialists knows how to apply. 


We have at all times invest- 
ment bonds of the soundest type. 
It will pay you well to investigate 
our standing and then become 
acquainted with us personally. 


Write today for our quarterly 
publication, The Rollins Maga- 
zine, and circular 507. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Investment Bonds 


Boston New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 




















Fabsolute Safety! 


And Six Per Cent 


Western farm mortgages afford absolute safety and 
return 6% net tothe investor. Our Jan. list of offer. 
ings is ready for distribution— Send for copy, also 


copy of booklet * ‘A’? furnishing full information, 


nvestors in Twenty-seven States and two foreign 


countries are holders of our mortgages to-day.—For 


nearly ten years continuously we have solicited busi- 
ness through the columns of The Literary Digest, 
and many of its readers are our regular clients— 


Our experience dates back since 1883, and no investor 
has ever lost a dollar _by reason of an_ investment 


made through us. What can be safer than land se- 


curity —$3 to $5 for every $1 loaned?—Let us nian 
let and list of offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Capital and Surplus over $350,000 





i Grand Forks, N. D.—-Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Short Term Investments 


Investment bonds and _ notes 
issued to mature in from one to 
five years are favored »y many 
investors as yielding a some- 
what better income than long 
time obligations. In addition, 
such securities, particularly of 
the larger issues, usually com- 
mand a ready market and are 
less subject to wide fluctuations 
in price. 

We have prepared a booklet 
giving brief descriptions of the 
principal issues of such securi- 
ties, which we will be pleased 
to furnish on request. 

Ask for Booklet S-644 


GuarantyTrust Company 
of New York 
28 Nassau Street 


- $23,000,000 
- 161,000,000 


Capital and Surplus - 
Deposits - - - - 
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believed that the company will be able to 
show net earnings for the six months, after 
interest requirements have been met, of 
$3,930,771, or at the rate of 7.9 per cent. 
on the stock outstanding. For the corre- 
sponding six months of last year the net 
earnings provided for dividends of only 5.07 
per cent. Should this rate of increase be 
maintained, it is predicted by The Journal 
that there will be revival of talk of an in- 
erease in the dividend rate. The rate now 
paid is 3 per cent.; formerly for many 
years it was 5. The writer says further of 
this company: 


‘At the time the annual report of the 
company for the fiscal year ended June 30 
was announced, President Theodore N. 
Vail showed how the decreased net for the 
past year was due largely to many better- 
ments that had been put through during 
the year, necessitating a large outlay. 
This included plant betterments, improve- 
ment of offices and surroundings, salary 
and wage readjustments, etc. These im- 
provements, as far as plant betterments are 
eoncerned, have been large and there will 
not need to be anywhere near the outlay 
over the next six months that was necessi- 
tated during the first half of 1911. There- 
fore a large amount of the surplus from in- 
creased gross earnings will not be consumed 
by heavier expenses. In speaking of the 
matter at that time President Vail said: 
‘There is no doubt that when all of these 
matters have been attended to the result 
will be increased economy and efficiency in 
the work and service, to the direct advan 
tage of both the company and the public.’ 
The fact that there has been much im- 
provement work going on during the last 
six months makes the report just issued all 
the more remarkable. 

‘*Much has been said about the revenue 
to be derived from the increased cable 
facilities afforded by the leasing of the two 
English cable companies. However, the 
results of this will not be shown in the 

resent fiscal year to any great extent. 
But the matter of the day and night letter 
service has been a most important one, ac- 
cording to officials of the company, in 
making the increased earnings a possibility. 
The returns from these special services, in- 
augurated during the last year, have even 
exceeded expectations and have made up 
many times over for the loss of business 
voluntarily abandoned. 

“The deferred cable-letter service of the 
Western Union is really an outgrowth of the 
preferred telegraph service in this country, 
the suecess of which leads the officials to 
believe it practicable for foreign business.” 


RADICALISM NOW AND IN THE 90'S 


A writer in Moody’s Magazine has found 
‘people who are fond of comparing the 
present uprising with that of the ’90s, and 
the Farmer’s Alliance and the Silverites, 
who were threatening to carry all before 
them.’”’ The outcome then was that be- 
fore the movement actually accomplished 
anything ‘‘ the period of depression was 
promptly followed by a season of great 
prosperity and conservatism.’”” The writer 
believes the present wave of radicalism to 
be far more deep-set than was the radical 
wave of the 90s. He says: 


‘For a real parallel to the present situ- 
ation we must go back prior to the Civil 
War, when the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties were both split in twain, and the Whig 
party actually went out of business. The 
issue of slavery, at that time, cut a wide 
swath across both parties. There were 
proslavery Whigs in the South and anti- 
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An Established 6% Investment 


We are offering, to net 6%, a small block of a First Mortgage 


bond issue marketed by us some time ago. The bonds are 
issued under our plan of serial payments and the first in- 
staliment of the p.incipal has already matured and was 
paid promptly. The security for these bonds is conservatively 


The 


bonds are guaranteed and this guarantee places behind them 


valued at more than five times the amount of the issue. 


additional assets of nearly twice the amount of the issue. 


We recommend these bonds as a conservative investment. 


Ask for Circular No. 732R. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 





























(Established 1865° 
Ho First Mortgages 


Carefully selected First Mortgages on improved 
farms are attractive securities for investment— 
every year the security offered grows more valuable 
and ‘their market is unaffected by panics, strikes, 
economic changes or settlement of estates—a con- 
dition notapplicable to any other class of investment. 

Forty Years Without a Loss 

Our 40 years’ experience, in selecting high grade 
securities and selling them to ‘satisfied customers, 
stands behind our every transaction and is proof that 
wecan satisfy you. The service we render the investor 
is that of making all collections of principal and 
interest and remitting it, without charge, seeing that 
the taxes are paid pass | keeping the insurance in force 
when insurance is pas bene as additional security. it 
you seek investments yielding maximum returns, 
consistent with safety, send for descriptive list of 
securities and booklet, ‘‘OUR HISTORY.” 


MAXWELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 















“Wallet of Information” 


Containing the statistics of over 500 
Corporations in the United Statesis now 
ready fordelivery. It is a small book 
designed to be carried in the pocket or 
kept in a handy placeon thedesk. Itcon- 
tains more statistical information than 
any other book of its size ever published. 
It answers many of the questions you 
are asking in regard to financial affairs. 


25 Cents a Copy. 


THE ECONOMIST 


For over 23 years the leading financial 
publication west of New York 





bond offerings by the leading Chicago bond houses 


Suite 506, 125 S. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
Investors—Send for free copy of Economist giving list of 





1013 Baltimore Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 





















4%-5% 


SURE 


is certainly better than a pos- 
sible 7% or 8% which you may 
and also may not get. You can abso- 
lutely depend _on getting your money 
regularly when you invest in the only kind 
of securities we offer—the highest grade of 


e e 
Municipal Bonds 
(Many . Tax-Free) 
We have sold millions of dollars 
worth of these bonds,and have never 
yet lost a single penny for one of our 
clients. These bonds, payable from taxes, 
backed by the entire wealth of rich counties, 
cities and school districts contain every element 
of a desirable investment — Safety. Convertibility 
and Attractive Income. They are the same kind of 


Bondswhich Phe U.S. Government 
Accepts28 postal Savings Deposits 


Security for 


But instead of the 2% which the Postal Banks pay. these Bonds will 
yield, as stated above, from 4% to 5%—and you get it regularly. 


Fie Bontlet The New F irst National Bank, commutas, ohio 
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Invest in Young Cities 


With a Birthright 


Not every town can claim a birthright 
in its strategic location for controlling 
trade. 

We were obliged to izsfect and reject 
over three hundred Pacific Northwestern 
towns before we found seventeen which 
bade fair to become great cities—such as 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Butte 
and Oklahoma City are to-day. 

These seventeen young cities have a 
birthrightin immense agricultural wealth, All| 
great lumber and mining resources, irri- 

iu} =ogation, and as railroad division points 
and county seats. Investors who secure 
desirable building lots in these towns 
now will reap large profits as popula- 
tions increase. 

We offer “allotments” of jive dots, 
onein each of five of these selected young 
cities. In buying one lot in each of five 
towns, you divide by five the already 
small risk of loss—mudltiply Ay five your 
opportunity for profit. 

Attractive prices ; terms convenient to 
men of moderate means; no interest; 
we pay all taxes. 


Full particulars on request. 


‘ce 


i Competent Sal May _ Arrange 
to Represent Us in Their 
astricts. 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
310 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


I First Mortgage Farm Loans with Bank ap- 
i, raisal as to value of security. Send 
for List No. 185. 








Loans $250 up. 
FORWOOD & MORTIMORE, Rogers, Arkansas 


Handlingtrust funds 

should read BONDS 

_ AND MORTGAGES, the 

only magazine devoted exclusively to investments in 
ex estate mortgages. It will protect clients. Send 


forsamplecopy. 1142 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


For 36 years we have been paying our customer 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug! 

pe investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 717 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saviny investors. 























You Ought to Have 
the New 5% Book 


q Every man or woman who is in- 
terested in the conservative invest- 
ment of money ought to have it. 

q It is free for the asking—there is a 
copy for you. 

@ This Company has been in business 
17 years. It pays 5 per cent interest 
on money entrusted to its care and 
has never been a day late in the mail- 
ing of semi-annual interest checks. 

q It allows the withdrawal of money at 
any time without notice and without loss 
ot interest. 

@ «very dollar invested with it is amply 
secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate deposited in trust with one of 
the strongest trust companies in Baltimore. 
@ Nothing could be sounder—more conserv- 
ative—more des rable as an investment for 
savings or idle funds. 


Write today for the Book 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
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proslavery Democrats in the South, and 
antislavery Democrats in the North. The 
Whig party suffered the most, just as the 
Republican party is suffering the most to- 
day. And if the signs of the times mean 
anything, it seems probable that the Re- 
publican party will be done to death in this 
Instance just as the Whig party was in the 
50s. Some may say that this view is ex- 
treme, and that the issue of the ’50s was 
far and away more serious than any issues 
before the country to-day. But let no one 
be too sure that this is the case. 

‘**People nowadays are fond of looking 
back to the time before the Civil War and 
saying that the contest was based on a 
great moral issue. As a matter of fact, the 
South never went to war on a ‘moral’ issue. 
The issue to them was economic. Nearly 
all the wealth of the South was bound up in 
slaves and the slavery system, just as cor- 
porate wealth to-day is bound up in the 
corporate system. What the capitalists of 
this generation are fighting for is not sen- 
timental ‘moral’ rights, but what they con- 
sider to be their property; what the masses 
are fighting for is legislation which will 
curtail the power of the corporate interests 
to exact (what they believe to be) monopoly 
privileges, which divert wealth from the 
masses for the benefit of themselves. Of 
course, from the standpoint of the people, 
there is a moral issue, just as there was in 
the slavery question on the side of the 
abolitionists. But the thing which really 
is back of the radical uprising is economic 
and is related to bread and butter.”’ 


Moody’s Magazine follows these com- 
ments with an extract from a letter re- 
ceived by it from the president of a large 
bank in the Middle West. While the views 
this observer expresses ‘‘ read like the com- 
ments of an extreme radical, they are really 
the mature opinions of a hard-headed 
banker ’’: 


“We feel that the trouble in America is 
much more fundamental than most people 
realize. America is experiencing a great 
revolution which will be better understood 
and recognized twenty years from now 
than at present. The writer has inter- 
viewed many people in all walks of life, and 
is profoundly imprest with the feeling of 
revolt against old conditions among all 
classes of people. He strongly believes 
that the old days of finance and politics 
have gone forever and that those people are 
wrong who feel that the present disturb- 
ance is merely one of the periodical out- 
bursts of social unrest. The citizens of this 
country are through with the old forms of 
corrupt business and corrupt politics and 
they are going to demand and will get a 
reduction in the tariff, a change in the con- 
duct of the business of corporations, direct- 
primary laws in all States, direct election 
of Senators, initiative, referendum, and 
recall provisions, a parcel-post, and a lot 
of other things that will be looked upon by 
the old-timers as Socialistic. Neverthe- 
less if the old-timers do not see the hand- 
writing on the wall and grant these things, 
newcomers will be placed in power, for the 
people are in earnest this time. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the above-indicated 
rather gloomy state of mind, we are pro- 
nounced optimists for the long swing. We 
believe that the revolution going on among 
our people is right and just, and that while 
the pendulum will doubtless swing too far, 
nevertheless the American people will re- 
gain their equilibrium and go forward on a 
much higher plane than ever before. We 
have looked at this matter from many 
angles, but we can not bring ourselves to 
believe that any administration or any 
legislature or ‘any court can successfully 
combat an economic tendency.” 


Commenting on these views, Moody’s 
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DO YOU BUY 
BONDS? 


We have been dealing in safe in- 
vestment bonds for over 30 years. 


The bonds we offer have our 
unqualified recommendation. 










We offer at the present time an 
issue of Guaranteed bonds Tax Free 


in New York State, to yield 6%. 


We also offer thoroughly ‘tried 
MUNICIPAL issues to yield 6%, 


Write us for offerings when you 
are considering January Invest- 
ments. 


Farson, Son & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





New York Chicago 
Yo Broad St. First Nat’ Bank Bldg. 
\.. 














50 ENGRAVED CARDS GF YOUR NAME $] 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT . 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


sou, HOSKINS = ruita, 


912 Chestnut St. 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Daus [Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. First—it 
proves our confidence in the machine. 





















Srconp—By personal use, you can posi- 


——— s 
r tively tell whether it meets your re- 
quirements. 100 copies from pen 
a mo iy written and 50 copies from type- 
fm written originel. Complete Dupli- 
ree enact cator with “ Dauseo” Oiled 
Linen Back negative roll - 


Daus Bldg... 111 John St., N. ¥. 


What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to the mastery of words. 


English Synonyms By James C. Fernald, !..H.D. 
Antonyms Over 7,500 classified synonyms 
dP iti with shades of meaning care- 
an repositions § frilly discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. “ First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.’’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Connectives of By Somes 0. Fernald, L.5-D. = 
what you want to know abou 
English Speech correct use of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘Mc 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commercial, 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New York and London 


WHY N.Y.R. O. 


6%” BONDS 


ARE THE BEST 


Because principal is assured by larger percentage of Real 
Estate equity than any other company offering similar securities. 
Because this company has never deviated from the principle of 
purchasing for permanent ownership only, never for speculation. 
Because our business has been successful from the start and 
has a continuous interest record for 15 years. with increasing 
strength and security to Bondholders and increasing profit and 
dividends to Stockholders. 
Because the Company is managed by experienced, capable, 
conservative men who have spent their entire careers in the study 
of realty values, 

10-Year Bonds, $100 each, paying 6 per cent. 

semi-annually by c , can be bought outright 

or in annual payments over a period of years. 

Assets $3,150,000. Over $1,000,000 repaid investors to date. 

Booklet G fully describes our business. Sent am request. 


New York Realty Owners 


Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co. - 











489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Magazine adds that, while there is not a 
great deal yet to warrant optimism in the 
immediate outlook for the security market, 
at the same time there is no more warrant 
for extreme pessimism. Prices are now at 
a low level. While they may decline fur- 
ther, there is no ‘ pinnacle from which 
they can fall’; that is, the decline can not 
be great because ‘‘ they are already half- 
way to the bottom.’ This all means that 
anything like panicky conditions are ex- 
tremely unlikely. 
WHAT NOT TO DO 
The ‘ 


Investment ’’ department of The 


Banker’s Magazine prints a _ series of 
“ Don’ts’ ‘*‘ pitfalls the investor may 
avoid.”” While some of those one often 


hears are not always founded on experience, 
others are of a more positive character, 
and to these exceptions are rare: 


(1) Don’t invest money in an enter- 
prise whose merits you can not definitely 
ascertain by your own investigation or with 
the help of some one competent to deter- 
mine the matter. 

‘*(2) Don’t trust too much in the names 
of well-known people. a successful 
business man permits the use of his name 
in connection with an undertaking it is a 
point in its favor. But sometimes the 
names of men once eminent in the financial 
world but now no longer entitled to con- 
fidence are used as a lure for investors. 
The use made of the names of former Gov- 
ernment officials—men who may have been 
successful politicians but of little business 
egy ry become notorious. 

(3) Don’t ote stocks or bonds without 
investigation. Ask your banker, a repu- 
table broker, or bond house about any secur- 





ities you intend buying. 


‘*(4) Don’t be too eager to buy when | 


prices are soaring. Rothschild, according to 


report, when asked the secret of his money- | 


making, said: 


‘I buys sheep und I sells 
deer. 


The writer cites as perhaps the most fre- | 


quent advice given to investors the famil- 
‘don’t speculate.’’ While this advice 
quite frequently means ‘‘ don’t speculate 
unsuccessfully,” again it means that one 
should not speculate unless he has “ the 
capital, experience, and skill to hold his 
own in what is nearly always a desperate 
game and in the long run a losing one.”” A 
great trouble in these matters is to decide 
just what is speculation and what is in- 
vesting. Most men invest money in the 
hope not only of permanent interest or 
dividends, but also of a rise in the value of 
the principal. In a sense, all this is specu- 
lation, even tho the investment be made 
in first-class savings-bank bonds. When, 
therefore, a man says he never speculates, 
one needs to know just what.he means by it. 
The writer in The Banker's Magazine 
quotes ‘‘ a very shrewd business man ”’ as 
having said that for twenty years he had 
speculated in Wall Street, and ‘‘ while oc- 
casionally he had made money, in the end 
he lost.” While it is true that great for- 
tunes have sometimes been made in Wall 
Street speculation, this has usually been 
done by men ‘“‘ who had capital and dar- 
ing, men who at all points were equipped 
for the game.”’ The writer quotes ‘“ one 
of the richest men in America,” as having 
declared to him not long since that ‘“ he 
had never speculated on the stock exchange 
to the extent of a single dollar.” The aver- 
age person, adds the writer, ‘‘ should let 
Wall Street speculation alone absolutely.” 


ay 
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ambulance carry the man aw 


danger of accidental injury. 
There are a thousand other causes 


OMEBODY HURT. An automobile turning a corner struck a 
man crossing the street who had become confused and did not 
The crowd is gathering to see the 


Every hour of the day such things are happening on the streets. 
The carelessness of others and your own hurry puts you in constant 
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A $3,000 accumulative accident policy, the best on the market, 
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You need accident insurance. 
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The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with com pact- 
ness. Quality of material and const: action give 
durability. It er:bodies the practical suggestions 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 
xperience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 
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hind the papers, the other may be turn- 
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or plain, one of each, and our 50 page cat. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


HAMMOND’S VIEW OF “OOM 
DAUL” 


T the late coronation of King George 

John ‘Hays Hammond may have 
nudged the King the right way, remarks 
the New York Sun, but it must not be for- 
gotten, this paper adds, that our great fi- 
nancial diplomat once nudged somebody 
else and found out that it was the wrong 
way, and very much the wrong way, too. 
It was way back at about the time of the 


Jameson raid, and the ‘“‘ somebody ”’ re- 


ferred to was none other than Stephanus 
_ Johannes Paulus Kruger, the ‘ 


reaction- 
ary boor’”’—as Mr. Hammond ealls him. 
Kruger had a dislike for things American, 
and Hammond, as the leader of the famous 
Reform Committee, was specially distaste- 
ful to him, so much so that he had him 
safely behind the bars of a South African 
jail and was about to serve papers for his 
execution in person when Secretary Olney 
tock the trouble to interfere. At that 
Hammond was foreed to spend several 
*‘ unnecessary ”’ years in a Dutch peniten- 
tiary, and when finally released was bound 
to take an oath to say nothing on South 
African affairs for several years more. 
Hammond kept his oath, but, the time 
limit expiring a short while ago, he has- 
tened to take advantage of this to pay his 
respects to Kruger. It was at the monthly 
meeting of the Boston Clover Club, and 
Hammond spoke on the subject of his old 
enemy ‘‘Oom Paul” in no. uncertain 
terms. As reported in The Sun, he said: 


Kruger was an extraordinary man. He 
was courageous, but he was cunning and 
narrow, and far from being a patriot of the 
George Washington type. He was opposed 
to progress, believed the earth was flat, and 
that the devil had a tail—a religious tenet 
on which there was a difference of opinion 
among the Boers, but he was a thoroughly 
scared man at the time of the Jameson raid. 

People have wondered why the Uit- 
landers were dissatisfied, and why if they 
did not like the country or the Government 
they didn’t leave. It was because they 
were invited into the country by Kruger 
on false pretenses. When he was in Eu- 
rope in 1884 trying to raise money for the 
Republic—when it was in bad financial 
straits—he spent a few weeks in London 
and issued an invitation through the press 
to foreigners to come to the Transvaal 
and offered bonuses for the discovery of 
paying gold mines, or other mines. As a 
result foreigners and prospectors went into 
the country and discovered the Wittwaters- 
rand gold fields, out of which more than 
$2,000,000,000 gold has been taken and 
which have had an annual output of $175,- 
000,000, which bids fair to be the yield for 
the next ten or fifteen years. Sol amina 
sense innocently responsible for the present 
high cost of living through the discovery of 
some of these mines and the consequent 
increase of the gold supply of the world. 

Americans were particularly distaste- 
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#) \ful to Kruger, especially those who had 


|been holding meetings to protest against 
| the commandeering order. A spy was at 
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one of these meetings when they voted 
that if they were commandeered the first 
time they were ordered to shoot they 
would shoot the commanding officer. 
When Kruger heard this no Americans 
were commandeered or ordered to fight 
natives. 

Deputation after deputation was sent 
from Johannesburg to Pretoria to Kruger 
and Kruger’s answer was: ‘‘ Go back and 
get your guns; fight if you want to. Let’s 
see you fight.” 

Finally Kruger learned that the Reform 
Committee had 30,000 stands of-arms and 
thirty cannon, and then he began to nego- 
tiate. The Reform Committee had sent 
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STOP! 






Kill the 


“Drones” 





strict orders to Jameson that he must not 
invade the country until the revolution had 
been started inside. In point of faet, the 
Reform Committee had only 2,700 rifles 
and two cannon when Jameson on his own 
responsibility entered the country on his 
famous ‘‘ raid,’’ which ended disastrously 
for him and for the Reform Committee at 
Johannesburg. 

Curiously enough, just before this 
occurred the famous Venezuela message 
was issued by President Cleveland and 
this caused considerable friction between 
Americans and British in the Transvaal. 

Kruger played false with the Reform 
Committee after the Jameson raid, broke 
all of his promises, and after he had se- 
cured the arms in Johannesburg through 
Sir Hercules Robinson he arrested the en- 
tire committee. 

Then, not wanting a public trial, he| 
gave the arrested men to understand that 
if they pleaded guilty they would be let 
off with a fine. After pleading guilty 
they were sentenced to be hanged inside 
of twenty-four hours and the gibbets were 
ready for them when Secretary Olney’s 
dispatch arrived in the nick of time that 
night. 
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Don’t Kill the 
_ Laying Hen! 











composed of American 

women, one gallant writer has said, 
should be fair enough at any rate, and Mr. 
Putnam Field of San Diego, California, 
takes pains to second this point of view. 
In fact, he goes so far as to write a letter 
to the Springfield Republican about it, 
giving his recent experiences in San Diego 
asa ‘‘juryman among women.” Says 
Mr. Field: 


I was summoned to act on a jury in the 
police court, and when the jury was made 
up we had three women and nine men— 
the first time a woman hfad been on a 
jury in this county. In making up the 
jury the defendant’s counsel had been 
very rigid in his examination, but the an- 
swers to his questions had been such as 
to prevent his challenging but one woman 
—the apparent reason in her case was that 
she belonged to the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

The ease was a prisoner charged with 
having to do with the management of ‘a 
club which was a resort for gambling and 
drinking. Three witnesses were called to 
establish the fact of the resort, but said 
nothing to implicate the accused, except 
that he was usually there, and sometimes 











Hen that Pays 


Don’t kill her. She’s the one that makes your profits. She lays you 150 eggs 
or more a year. Kill the sluggard that lays only 50 eggs a year. The one that 
doesn’t earn her feed. Kill her. Learn to pick the layers from the ‘‘ drones.”” 


Read Potter’s Great Book 
“DON’T KILL THE LAYING HEN” 


Teaches you how to double your poultry profits no matter if you have 20 or 2000 chickens— 
whether you have a 10 foot square yard in town or acres of chicken yards onthefarm. You need 
this book just the same. It represents 20 years of close study and experiments. You can not 
learn the secrets of the great Potter System unless youread this book. So written and illustrated 
that anyone can understand it. So valuable to poultry keepers that eleven editions have been 
required to meet the demand to date. Read this partial table of contents: 


How to Pick out the Non-Laying Hen. To Know the Ones to Sell and the Ones to 
How to Pick out the Hen that is Laying. Keep. 
How Eggs Can Be Produced in Winter. 


How to Know Hens that are Most Prolific 

Layers. How to Separate the Poor Layers from the 
To Know How and When to Cull the Non and Best Without Handling. 

oor Layers. ‘en Ways to Detect Hen Not Laying. 
Three Ways to Prove Their Laying Condition. 

This is not half of the contents, but gives you an idea how valuable this book would be to you. Con- 
tains a large supplement giving Valuable Scientific Facts Regarding Moulting. Never before has such a 
valuable book been written on this important subject. 


One copy “Don’t Kill the Laying Hen,” One year’s 
e . 
Our Great Offer * subscription to American Poultry Journal for...... 

_ American Bocitey Journal is the greatest poultry journal on earth; itleads all others in everything per- 
taining to poultry. Contains as high as 224 pages to a single issue, and illustrates the different varieties of 
poultry in colors on its front cover page each month. Dr. Prince T. Woods, one of the most popular 
poultry writers of the day, writes exclusively for the American Poultry Journal. Nomatterhow many other 
papers you take, if you are interested in poultry you cannot afford to be without American Poultry Journal. 

The publishers of American Poultry Journal have carefully investigated the merits of the “‘ Potter 
System” and absolutely guarantee that it will teach you how to tell your laying hens so that you can kill 
the drones and save your feed bill. We give your money’s worth or money back. 


"1 Don't let the non-layers eat another bushel of grain before you accept this remarkable offer. Send 
all orders to 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL PUB. CO., 550 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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gambling. A stool pigeon was put on the 
stand. He said he was employed by the | 
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VERY pencil that 
bears the name of 
Dixon is a good 
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D° you know that many people 

have already decided where to 
send their sons and daughters to 
school next Fall ? 


This question is too important to 
leave until late in the season. 

If you intend to send your boy or 
girl to a boarding school we advise 
you to begin your investigation of 
the different schools now. 

Take plenty of time. If you will 
write us we will gladly assist you. We 
are in close touch with the best private 
schools in all parts of the country. 

State your requirements in full, 
mentioning kind of school, location 
preferred, and price of tuition, and we 
will gladly advise you to the best of 
our ability. Address 


The School Bureau 
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police to visit the place and get evidence 
on which to found complaint. He was 
accepted as a member of the club, and his 
membership card was signed by the accused 
as secretary. He was there many times, 
and once saw accused sell chips and take 
the money, and once saw him take up the 
** kitty.” 

The women gave particular attention to 
the evidence. On retiring, the jury elected 
one of the women as foreman. She took 
the chair, and, with the judge’s charge in 
hand, showed that she was master of the 
conditions. On the first ballot there were 
seven, including the three women, who 
voted guilty, and five not guilty. 

From five o’clock p. M. to nine that jury 
was busy talking; two of the women said 
that their natural desire was not to convict, 
but that they could not believe that the 
secretary of the club was not implicated in 
managing it, and continued to vote guilty 
with the same four. The secretary ques- 
tion was the deciding point. The judge 
was called in and the jury reported, and 
he asked if they desired further instruc- 
tions. The matter was explained, and he 
gave instructions that the fact of the 
accused being secretary was not sufficient 
in itself to convict, when the seven changed 
their vote to not guilty. 

During the time of deliberating the 
women showed more familiarity with the 
evidence than the men and a desire to have 
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every point understood, and none were 
sooner to change their vote when the judge 
gave the final instruction. 

At the recent election I voted against the 
women being made voters, but from my 
experience I am convinced that they made | 
better and more desirable jurors than the | 


average men. | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


December 15.—The British Government de- 
cides to withhold from the American meat- 
packers its contracts amounting yearly to 
some $20,000,000. 


Mexican federals, after several hours’ fighting 
in northern Mexico, rout a large body of 
insurgents. 


December 17.—The Chinese peace conference 
begins at Shanghai, the foreign Powers 
participating. 


December 19.—The German Imperial budget 
for 1912 shows a total expenditure of $704,- 
840,750. 


December 21.—Yuan Shi Kai, the Chinese 
Premier, refuses to accept a republic as pro- 
posed by the rebel delegates at the Shanghai 
peace conference. His plan for a _ limited 
monarchy is supported by Great Britain and 
Japan. 


Domestic 


December 14.—Attorney-General Wickersham 
in his annual report gives a comprehensive 
review of his department’s trust-prosecutions. 


December 18.—The President informs the Sen- 
ate of his abrogation of the Russian Treaty. 


The Rev. Frank W. Sandford, leader of the 
Holy Ghost and Us Society of Shiloh, is sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment at Atlanta. 


December 19.—John Bigelow dies at his New 
York home at the age of 94 


December 20.—President Taft submits to Con- 
gress the report of the Tariff Board on Sched- 
ule K, and himself urges a reduction of the 
duties on wool. 


The House adopts the Senate resolution in- 


dorsing President Taft’s abrogation of the Rus- 
sian Passport Treaty. 
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By the Author of “Brain and Personality” 


Life, Death and Immortality 


By WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON, M.D., LL.D. 
Consulting Physician to Roosevelt Hospital and to the Manhattan 
State Hospital for the Insane, New York City. Member of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine. Late President of The Association of American 
Physicians, etc., etc. 


Dr. Thomson has become widely known outside his profession as 
the author of. several books, noticeable among which is ‘‘ Brain 
and Personality,” a contribution to current discussion of the 
nature and destiny of man, and perhaps the most widely discust. 
His new work, ‘ Life, Death and Immortality,’’ will be received 
as another notable contribution to the study of man’s destiny. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 





Based on the Recent 43-vol. Report to Congress. 


The Immigration Problem 
By Prof. JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Economics and Politics, Cornell University 
and 
W. JETT LAUCK, A.B. 


Ex-Professor of Economics, Washington and Lee University; 
Chief Examiner of the United States Tariff Board. 


Dr. Jenks was a member, and Mr. Lauck superintendent, of Field 
Agents of the United States Immigration Commission which 
recently gave the question of immigration a searching investi- 
gation. In this book the authors put into shape for the public, 
without prejudice, the gist of the four years critical work of the 
Commission collected in the forty-three volumes. to be published 
by Congress. The book will give to the public, for the first time, 
every phase of the great problem of Immigration. 


8v0, Cloth. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers New York City 
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A PHYSICIAN having had twelve years’ 
experience as superintendent of private hos- 
pitals and who is thoroughly capable of ad- 
ministering dry hot air, x-rays, hydrother- 
apy, electricity and the various other 
elements of physiological therapy, desires 
position as superintendent of a hospital which 
admits chronic diseases or ag director of the 
department of Pirwciesieal therapy of such 
a hospital. Address No. 444, 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TOINVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
Progress: sample free. i 

VICTOR J. EVANS &CO. Washington. 


WANTED~—Railway Mail Clerks. Average 
$1100. Every second week off—full pay. Ex- 
aminations announced everywhere Jan. 15th. 
rite for free sample questions. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. R51, Rochester, N. Y. 














LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., MichiganAve.,Chicago. 


FOR WRITERS 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 

subjects considered; material furnished for 

your LECH ATION, DEBATE, 
SSAY or CLUB PAPER. Expert service. 

Write us your needs. : 

The Authors’ Agency, 500 Fifth Av., N.Y. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water ype se atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water so 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Rire Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS of CELEBRITIES BOUGHT. 
I will buy autograph letters or documents of 
anyfamous person. Send list of haga de 
have. W. R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York, Pub. ‘‘ The Collector,” $1.00 per year. 
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PATENT YOURIDEAS. _ $6,500 offered 
for one Invention, Book “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and ‘‘What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability, Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our ex- 
petec. Established 16 years. Address Chand- 
ee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 943 F St., 
Washington, D, C. 








IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 

ersonal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors FREE. 
Special offer. Highest references. 


E. E. MAN, 
Patent Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dollar Your 
Invention is worth. Send 8cstamps for new 
128-page book of Vital Interest to Inventors. 
R. S. & A. B. LACEY 
Department 63 Washington, D. C. 


REAL ESTATE 
FLORID A You can buy your 
winter homesite at 
Allandale, Pt.Orange, on famous East Coast, 
and build your home for less than cost of 
wintering at a Florida hotel. Fishing, boat- 
ing; finest automobile racecourse on ocean 


beach. Write for Allandale booklet. 
THE ALLANDALE COMPANY, DAYTONA, FLORIDA 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Our First Farm Mortgages return 6% and 
absolute security. Nearly 30 years experience 
without the loss of a dollar. Send for our new 
pamphlet “‘ A”’ and list of offerings. Highest 
references furnished. E. J. Lander & Co., 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


Motion Picture Plays Wanted. Youcan write 
them. We teach you by mail. No expe- 
rience needed. Big demand and good pay. 
Details free. Ass’d M. P. Schools, 730 
Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE” 


A Tongue Twister.—Sir Ropert (as 


sudden scurry is heard)—‘‘ What was | rings.’’—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
that? ’’ pile Wermress 
Nervous Loaper—* O-only a robert, In the Air.—Giapys Roxtron—‘ And 


Sir Rabbit ! ’’—Punch. 


Emphatic.—‘* Speaking of etiquette, did 
you send the dollar for those advertised 
instructions on ‘ What to do at table?’ ”’ 

uae Cie 

“ And what did you get? ” 

“A slip with one word printed on it: 
‘Eat!’ ’—Boston Transcript. 


gentleman 
picture? ”’ 


The Play-boy.—‘‘ Are you first in any- 
thing at school, Earlie? 
‘* First out of the building when the bell 


| the duke is so brave, papa ! 
elares he intends to become an aviator !”’ 

Papa—‘ H’m! 
visit his castle, I suppose.’’—Puck. 

Odd Taste—MorTuer (to 
child)—** Stand aside. 
wanis 


He does, eh? 


: eae honest? 
inquisitive 
Don’t you see the 
to take the lady’s 


‘“ Why does he want to? ’’—Life. 





Foresight.—** Mr. Grimes,”’ said the ree- 


” 


Why, he de- “No: 


Wants to 


Up to Date.—‘* Have 
cooker? ”’ 


A Pirate.-—Harpuprre— Is 


” 


Natural.—TRAVELER (in 


The Eternal Question.—‘' My wife made 
me what Iam!” 
** Have you forgiven her yet? 


”’__ Satire. 


you a fireless 


” 


but I’ve got a cookless fire.’’— 
Baltimore American. 


Wigwag 


BorrowELL—“‘ Well, he came around to 
my house the other day and stole an um- 
brella I had borrowed from him.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Nevada)— 








This is Dreadful—Younc Lapy— 
“You say you were on a raft for six weeks, 
and had nothing to eat but mutton. Where 
did you get the mutton from?” 

Otv Sartr—* Well, you see, Miss, the 
Sea was very choppy.’’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


A Winnez.—“ Boy, take these flowers to 
Miss Bertie Bohoo, Room 12.” 

“ My, sir, you’re the fourth gentleman 
wot’s sent her flowers to-day.” 

“What's that? What the deuce? W-who 
sent the others? ” 

“ Ch, they didn’t send any names. They 
all said, ‘ She’ll know where they come 
from.’ ” 

“Well, here, take my card, and tell her 
these are from the same one who sent the 
other three boxes.” —Tit-Bits. 





tor to the vestryman, “‘ we had better take 
up the collection before the sermon this 
morning!’’ 

** Indeed !”’ 


“Yes; I’m going to preach on the sub- 


ject of economy.’’—Stray Stories. 


Not the Same.—‘‘ Queen Mary,” said 
the teacher to the class in the history les- 
son, ‘“‘ loved France so much that she de- 
clared the word Calais would be found 
written on her heart after she was dead.” 

Pausing a moment the teacher looked 


| at a boy steadily. 


“Jimmy Smith,” she said, ‘“‘ you were 
not listening.” 

‘* Oh, yes, I was,’’ Jimmy replied. 

* Well, what did Queen Mary say would 
be found written across her heart?”’ 

“ Kelly,” was Jimmy’s triumphant re- 
ply.— Tit-Bits. 





‘‘ What seems to be the matter with this 
train? ” 

Conpuctor—* Trouble with the coup- 
lings, sir. You see, we are coming into 
Reno.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


Gave Him a Jar.—‘‘ Am I required to 
exchange wedding gifts in the department 
from which they were purchased? ”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ said the floor-walker. 

‘Thank you. I would like to exchange 
a rose-jar for a frying-pan.’’— Washington 
Herald. 


A Knockout.—Wire (complainingly )— 
‘“*You’re not like Mr. Knagg. They’ve 
been married twenty years, and Mrs. 
Knagg says her husband is so tender.”’ 

Husspanp—‘ Tender! Well, he ought 
to be, after being in hot water that long.” — 
Zion’s Herald. 














PARIS-LYON- 
MED ITERRANEE 


France's Greatest Railway 


Visit the South of France, 
the entrancing, sun-kissed 
and rose-scented RIVIERA. 


The Land of Romance, 
Song and Flowers 
BEAULIEU, the fashionable 

Winter resort. 

MONTE CARLO and its mag- 
nificent palaces and bustling 
crowds. 

MENTONE, the family resort for 
quiet, rest and recuperation. 
CANNES, the aristocratic *‘ Palm 

Beach”’ of France, via the 
safest, s est and most 

luxurious express train ser- 
ce in Europe. 
Booklets and full infor- 
mation from 


L. J. GARCEY, 
General Agent 
Cor. 30th St., Fifth Ave., 

N. Y. City. 

















A Happy 


o 
Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions '’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; “3-in-One’”’ cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write 3in One Oil Co.,18 Broadway, New York. 

















Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document ? 


Start the New Year with your valuable papers 
in a safe place for quick reference. Keep 
your Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insur- 
ance Policies in a Barler New Document File. 


$4.25 


Express 
Paid. 


Made of steel, covered with seal grain keratol leather. Will 
lasta lifetime. A perfect File for office, home. or safety 
deposit box at the bank. Opens likea book. 20strong manila 
pockets, 444 x 1034in with metal eyelets. Cord allows expan- 
sion, and holds fast without tying. Net price, $1.25 delivered. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


BARLER FILE CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Heartfelt.—TueE Kw (after his first cigar) 
—‘‘ Gee! I wish Wickersham had killed 
dat terbacker trust ! ’’—Puck. 


Cautious.—‘‘ Will you dine with us this 
evening? Weare going to have a hare.” 

“And how many guests? ’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Where It Began.—Evre—“ See here, 
Adam! I’ve been the making of you! 
Some women would have taken every rib 
you had ! ’’—Puck. 


At This Season.—‘‘ What is this price of 
peace they talk so much about? ” 

** Just now it is a set of furs.’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


_ To the Point.—Mrs. Gramercy—‘ It’s 
awful to have a jealous husband !”’ 

Mrs. Parx—“ But it’s worse, dear, to 
have one who isn’t jealous.’’—Judge. 


Not All.—‘‘ Does death end all? ’”’ asked 
the solemn boarder. 

‘* Not for a week or so in case of a tur- 
key,’”” answered the cheerful boarder.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Trying.—Mrs. Firatr—“ Alice can not 
seem to master that difficult piece of music. 
She’s been trying all the afternoon.” 

Mrs. Nexpore—“ Yes. Indeed she has 
been.” —Boston Transcript. 


Market Quiet.—‘“‘ Why are you rushing 
around so to-day? ”’ 

‘““T’m trying to get something for my 
wife.” 

‘* Had any offers? ’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


A Young Offender.—A woman left her 
baby in its carriage at the door of a depart- 
ment-store. A policeman found it there, 
apparently abandoned, and wheeled it to 
the station. As he passed down the street, 
a gamin yelled: ‘‘ What’s the kid done? ” 
—Collier’s. 


Scientific Management.—Trust Mac- 
NATE—‘‘ Is the morning mail in? ”’ 

SEcRETARY—“‘ Yes.” 

T. M.—‘‘ Very well. Credit up the 
checks, throw the appeals for help into the 
waste-basket, and turn the indictments 
over to our lawyers to be quashed.””—Puck. 


A Fright.—‘‘ Lady,” said Meandering 
Mike, “ would you lend me a cake of 
soap? ”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me you want 
soap !”’ 

““Yes’m. Me partner’s got de hiccups 
an’ I want to seare him.”’—Washington 
Star. 


Looking Ahead. — Contractor.—“ I 
wish to get a permit to dig up the pave- 
ment on Main Street.”’ 

‘* Why, we can’t give you that. There 
isn’t any pavement in Main Street.” 

“T know; but I want the permit so 
that we can dig up the pavement as soon 
as there is one.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


December 30, 19] 4 


RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


This is the exact 
size of the trial 
tube that will be 
sent you on re- 
ceipt of 4c. 


Enough to prove 
its delicious 
flavor and 
efficient 
cleansing. 


COLGATE 
& CO. 
RIBBON Rett 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE 


BRUSH 





IT’S USES 
ARE MANY 


BADGER LOOSE-LEAF RECORD BOOK 


er; iter- 
sunk—can’t scratch. For Real Estate Agents, 
Lawyers, Corporations, Studen’ i 
Ministers, Insurance Agents, Salesmen, for 
Private Ledgers, Minutes—in fact, for every 

record use. a 
$4.25 complete, with 
leaves and leather tab ‘ndex. 
If your dealer can’t cupply 
you, we’ll send book on re- 
ceipt of price. State form of 
ruling required. We'll re- 
fund if not satisfactory. 
Send for folder. 
THE HEINN CO. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dept. 














CORTINA - PHONE. 
German—French—Eaglish 


Italian—Spanish 
or any other language learned 
quickly and easily by the Cor 
tina-Phone Method at home, 
Write for free booklet today: 


oO 
easy payment plan, 
Cortina Academy of Lam 


a 
CORTINA-PHONE parsesseed 
A Book In the Hand Is Worth TW 


in the shop when dollars are scarce. Cut your b 
bills. Home Study cheap. Borrow by mail the very 
standard books by standard writers on Success; Busin 
Recreation ; Health; Home, Social and Political P 
blems; Religion; Occultism ; New Thought, etc., ett 
Advice free. Prompt Service. No Security. No tie 
some Rules. Full Lists and Bi-weekly Critic on request 
Send a postcard with just your name and address to _ 
Oriental Esoteric Library, 126, Washington, D.G 


1ding BATHTUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water, — 


Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll, 

Full mente 8, ee ee ee Lasts 
for years. Writ offer a: . 
Bovitechath Cabinee Co 608 Sedoroon Ave, Took Oe 


PLAN MOTOR TRIPS NOW 


The Auto- Guide, 225 pp.. 











Invaluable to Lawyers, Auto owners—Trans-continental 
routes. New Maps. Digest Registry Laws, Court D@& 
cisions, all States. Mail P. O. Order $1.00 to q 
AUTO - GUIDE Box 1308 Denver, Colo 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
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